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LET’S HAVE AN ANNUAL CLEAN-UP DAY 





N MANY towns and cities of the country 
it is the custom to have an annual clean- 
up day—a day on which all the old cans, 
bottles, brickbats, newspapers and junk gen- 
erally are collected and carted away, no 
longer to remain a source of mortification 
to the citizens who take a pride in the beauty 
of their surroundings. Such clean-up cam- 
paigns pay, too—not alone in the added 
pride and self-respect that come from having 
' things looking their best, but in improved 
health conditions and in the attractiveness 
. of such a town to visitors. Who will say 
that a city of green lawns and flowers, clean 
streets and sidewalks, does not exert a 
powerful pull on the country boy or girl, 
already dissatisfied with the farm? 

Our boys are going to town simply be- 
_ cause we have allowed the town to become 
_ more attractive to them—more attractive 
financially, more attractive socially, more 
attractive in surroundings generally. To 
counteract this dangerous tendency to desert 
the farm there is only one remedy—make the 














country a better place than the city for the 
country boy and girl. Not only make it better, but make it so clearly, 
so plainly superior that its advantages will stand out so boldly that 
every country child may see and know them. 

The farm is a place for hard work, ’tis true; but it must be made a 
place of joy and happiness if it is to compete with the city that is 
greedily reaching out for our best blood and brain. 

It is the busy season, we know, the season of long days, filled with 
hard work; but it is also the season when nature is at her best and is 
most enjoyable. Did you ever think, Mr. Farmer, that mother and the 
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girls have a right to expect flowers and cool, green lawns, instead of 
the hard, bare ground, with wornout plows, harrows and cultivators, 
broken wagon parts and numberless other pieces of junk scattered 
pell-mell about the premises? The right to a bit of beauty is the her- 
itage of every human being, and nowhere may it be had more easily 
and cheaply than on the farm. 

Besides, it pays, if we care to take that view of it—pays in the ex- 
ample of neatness and order set the farm boy and girl; in the added 
attractiveness it lends to farm life; in the satisfaction and betterment 
that come from association. 








Some time ago we had an article on ‘‘Fixing 
Day on the Farm;’’ how about establishing a 
regular ‘‘Clean-up Day,’’ when everything 
should be made tidy and ship-shape? 
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Flying Dutchman 
Hay Loader 


No Chains 
No Cogs 
No Gears 
No Delays 


One-Man 


Loader 


With this Loader, one man can put on a good, even load of hay, in 
practically the same time that it would take two men with other loaders. 

The Flying Dutchman loads hay, clover or alfalfa without “chewing it up” 
or threshing out the seed. 

It operates with the long, easy, natural stroke of the hand rake, elevates 
carefully and loads it on the wagon in excellent condition. 

Works on an entirely new principle that does away with all cams, drums, 
chains, sprockets, rope webs, gears and trouble. 

Light Draft and Long Life—There’s nothing to wear out or get out of 
order, and the extra long stroke does not pound the machine to pieces. 
_ No Clogging —The yielding deck effectually prevents clogging. Heavy or 
light hay, swath or windrow can be handled without any adjustment. 

All-Steel Frame—lIt cannot warp, sag, rot, nor get out of shape. 


Many ADRIANCE Mowers 
In Use 40 Years 
Are giving excellent service today. 
No other Mower has such a record 
_ because none is so well built. 
ne; Adriance Mowers have nearly 60 
uM. years of the hardest kind of service 
back of them. 

They are the best made—simplest in 
construction—lightest draft—most 
powerful—need fewest repairs, thou- 
sands of users will testify. 

Adjustable carrying springs take weight from center bar and put it on 
the wheels, greatly reducing draft and increasing traction. 

Cutter Bar follows the ground no matter how uneven it may be. 

Automatic spring draft prevents damage to machine, driver or team in case 
obstruction is struck. 


Forward acting, natural position foot lever makes ideal foot brace in 
controlling fractious team. 


Many other strong Adriance features explained in our FREE BOOKLET. 
Write for it today. 


Your Flying Dutchman Dealer sells Adriance Mowers, Flying Dutchman 
Sz Hay Loaders and complete line of Flying Dutchman 
Farming Implements. See him. 


Moline Plow Co. 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 





MORE MONEY FOR YOUR GRAIN 


OU want a thresher that will thresh clean from the 
straw—that will give more bushels—and make 
your seed command a higher price. If you want to 
secure the utmost from your grain crop, thresh it with 


A FRICK GRAIN THRESHER 


The Frick Threshers are the most dependable, thorough, threshers built todas 
We've been building big farm machinery for years, An old 6 H.P. Frick Engine 
built in 1876 is still being run today. That's the way we build machinery. Our 
threshers are built in all sizes. There is the eclipse No, 4 that only requires from 
4 to 6 H.P, with a capacity of 30 to 50 bushels per hour. It threshes and thor 
oughly cleans wheat, oats, rye and buckwheat, It weighs but 2,800 pounds. 
There is our big ‘‘Landis Eclipse’’—a combination of everything good in threshing. 
You'll find we have just the machine you need. Hundreds of farmers will have 
nothing but Frick Machines. One man writes, ‘The No, 4 did perfect work in 
every way—has the best reputation of any thresher that ever mashed mud in 
Mitchell or Yancey counties."” Easy terms——Special discount for ‘ash Steam 
Traction and Portable Engines. Saw mills. Don't take any chances in buying 
a thresher., F 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Write us for our free illustrated catalogue, giving full information and 


get our 
price. It'll pav vou to do this. Our catalogue 


shows why. Send for ic today! 





THE| 
Frick Company, 


Southern Depository 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Factory, WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Large stock carried at the prin- 








cipal machinery centers. 














MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chichen.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, M. C. 
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OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 

The above rates appiy in United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Panama, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands 

Rate for Canada, $1.50 per year; all other foreign countries, 
per year, 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little ree 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 
14," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date 
and properly corrected on your label. leas advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W" WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust tritling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














GREAT NEW SERIAL STORY NEXT 
WEEK 


The most beautiful Southern story ever written—beginning 
in our next issue, May 23, that is what we are going to publish 
in The Progressive Farmer these next few months. 

Don’t miss the first chapters. Every member of your 
family will enjoy the story, and every one, too, will be the 
better for knowing its splendid human characters—characters 
who will ever after seem like friends from real life. 

And no one who reads it will doubt its being ‘“‘the most 
beautiful Southern story ever written’’—the most charming 
and the most wholesomely interesting and inspiring. 


COTTON CULTIVATION LETTERS 
NEXT WEEK 
A feature of next week’s Progressive Farmer will consist 
of a “Cotton Cultivation Symposium” in which our readers 
will tell how they made their cotton at a low cultivation cost. 


“Cut out the hoeing,’’ say the best of these letters. Read 
them and see how these successful cotton farmers do it. 











Save the Moisture for Your Crop 
Kill the Weeds 


To get the biggest and best crops you must kill 
the weeds. For weeds steal the plant food you put 
in the soil—cheat the crop of moisture in the soil. 

For killing weeds—cultivating the crop—there 

is no implement the equal of the 


wo 


Fergusson ‘in° Cultivator 


The old style cultivators only cultivate one row ata 

time. The Two-in one straddles the row and works 

both sides at one trip. One man and one horse 

do the work of two. The cost of cultivation is 

literally chopped in half. Why use an old 

fashioned cultivator that makes you do twice as 

much work as necessary—that makes the cost 

of cultivation twice as great as it ought to be? 

A Fergusson Two-in-one will actually pay for 

itself on the first crop by reducing the cost of cul- 

tivation. No farmer can afford to pursue the old 

method when he can do so much better with the 
new. Write now for full description and price. 

















save Money We Want an Agent 
il Groceries IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


We want a Progressive Farmer Agent in 
Here’s your opportunity to save money on your Jj ve d . offer liberal 
supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at every neighbor hood, and off ye 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— -ommissions. 
buy direct save one-third. Here are four of our 
leading money savers. " 
Pertection—Highest Grade Flour . ° ‘“ 00 
Groncioted Gueer, por 100 tbe. > > + 4. MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
Coftee—Roasted, 13c; Green, per tb. . . $ 00 
Peach Blow Seed Potatoes for late plant- READING NEIGH BORH D 
ing, perbu. - - - - - aa ade 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE RPT 
The quality of our goods are A number one. We And at the same time earn liber al cash 
guarantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. returns, or valuable prizes. Write for 
You may return at our expense any groceries you . ° 
buy which are not satisfactory inevery way. We ll terms. Address 
then return youP money with CASE eg Sinan 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 
~ Our complete price list shows how to AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
FREE save money on all groceries, =e and , 
feed you use. Write fora copy. Just say 
—Send me your free price list as adver- THE P SSIVE F E R 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. Better doit now! ROGRE ARM 
Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Feeding Value of Green Crimson 
Clover 


READER asks: “If thoroughly 

cured crimson clover hay sells for 
$25 a ton what should green crimson 
clover sell for per ton, right from 
the mowing machine?” 

Since there is 19.1 pounds of dry 
matter in a hundred pounds of green 
crimson clover and 90.4 pounds in a 
hundred pounds of crimson clover 
hay, according to Henry’s “Feeds and 
Feeding,” it is apparent that it will 
take about four and three-fourths 
tons of green crimson clover to make 
ene ton of crimson clover hay. This, 
of course, assumes that the hay is 
thoroughly cured. At the time hay is 
put in the barn or stack it will con- 
tain very much more moisture than it 
will after it has been in the barn or 
stack for several weeks. Probably 
three tons of green crimson clover 
will make a ton of hay as it is usually 
hauled from the field. This answers 
the question from the seller’s stand- 
point, but the buyer may wish to 
know the difference in the digestible 
nutrients in one ton of crimson clover 
hay and in four and three-fourths 
tons cf green crimson clover. They 
are as follows: 





Fats 


Protein — 


yd’tes 





1 ton crimson clover hay/|210 Ibs. 
4°4 tons fresh or green 
erimson clover 228 lbs. 


698 Ibs. 
864 Ibs. 


24 Ibs. 
47 Ibs. 














The foregoing table indicates a 
fact which we should have exnected. 
The dry matter in fresh or green 
crimson clover is more digestible and 
consequently worth more, pound for 
pound, than the dry matter im crim- 
son clover hay. For instance, there 
is five times as much protein, 4.7 
times as much carbohydrates and 
four times as much fats in crimson 
clover hay as in green crimson clover. 
But if we compare the portions of 
these nutrients that are digestible 
there is only four and one-third times 
as much digestible protein, three and 
two-thirds as much digestible carbo- 
hydrates and two and_ two-fifths 
times as much digestible fats in crim- 
son clover hay as in green crimson 
clover. The following table gives 
the analysis of crimson’ clover 
hay and green crimson clever and 
also the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of these feeds: 





Carbo- 
hy- 
drates 


Wa- 


ter Ash 


Ibs. 
15.2 


Ibs. 
63.8 


Crimson clover 
as 
Green crimson 


vet. ....+.<--- ’ 3.1 13.6 




















Digestible Nutrients 


| 
| 
| 
| . | Ibs. | Ibs. 





34.9 1.2 
9.1 5 


Crimson clover hay -- 
Green crimson clover -- 











value of $25 a ton for 
clover hay the seller must 
receive about $5.25 aton forthe green 
clover from the to obtain as 
much money jor the cured hay, 
but he can afford to take less, for he 
is saved the expense and risk of cur- 
ing and housing. 


Assuming a 
crimson 


mower 


as 


With the samc price for well cured 
hay, $25 a ton, the buyer can afford 
to pay about $6.25 a ton for the green 
clover according to feeding value, but 
the green material is more expensive 
to handle and he, therefore, should 
Day somewhat less than this. 


Fertilizers Should Be Bought on 
Analysis Only 


READER asked us to state the 

value of “pulverized manure” and 
when we asked for its analysis or 
composition he replied: “The Pul- 
verized Manure Co. informs me that 
their ‘Wizard Brand’ sheep manure is 
not sold on a basis of its analysis, but 
average samples analyzed by differ- 
ent state chemists run from two and 
one-half to three per cent of am- 
monia and one and one-half to two 
and one-half per cent of phosphoric 
acid and potash each.” 

We advise our readers to have 
nothing to do with any fertilizer not 
sold on a basis of its analysis and to 
buy no “pulverized manure” on any 
other basis than its analysis, if the 
price asked is higher than that asked 
for dry stable manure. In fact, there 
is no other legitimate or fair basis for 
buying any fertilizer material, except 
on its analysis. Moreover, when a 
low and a high content is given, be- 
tween .which limits the material is 
said to range, the lowest amount is 
the only safe basis for calculating the 
value. For instance, if any material 
is said to contain from two and one- 
half to three per cent of ammonia, 
the only safe plan is to buy on a basis 
of two and one-half per cent. 

If this so-called dried or pulverized 
sheep manure contains two and one- 
half per cent of ammonia (equiva- 
lent to 2.06 per cent of nitrogen and 
one and one-half per cent each of 
phosphoric acid and potash it ought 
to sell as follows: One ton of man- 
ure—Wizard Brand Pulverized Sheep 
Manure—contains 

<x 2050 Ibs. ammonia, at l6c...... $8. 


20=30 Ibs. phos. acid, at 5c 
<20=—30 Ibs, potash, at 


Total 


If sheep manure containing 64 per 
cent of water and .83 per cent of ni- 
trogen (which is an average composi- 
tion) is dried so it contains only 10 
per cent of moisture it will contain 
approximately two and one-half per 
cent of ammonia or 2.06 per cent of 
nitrogen, as this pulverized manure 
is said to contain. But sheep manure 
usually contains nearly three times 
as much potash as phosphoric acid 
and we are therefore very suspicious 
that the statement that this pulveriz- 
ed manure contains one and one-half 
to two and one-half per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and potash each is purely 
a guess and not to be depended upon. 

Why buy this “pig in a sack”, any- 
way? It is probably worth nothing 
more than the worth of the plant 
foods, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, it contains’, and no more 
than these same amounts of plant 
foods in other well known materials. 





Balanced Ration for a Milk Cow 


READER wishes a “balanced ra- 

tion foracow weighing 700 pounds 
and giving two gallons (17 pounds) of 
milk a day. The feeds available are 
cottonseed meal, corn meal, wheat 
middlings, cottonseed hulls, peavine 
hay and a mixed pasture of rye and 
oats sowed together.” 

A cow weighing 700 pounds and giv- 
ing 17 pounds of milk a day will prob- 
ably require from 1.5 to 1.75 pounds 
digestible protein, 9 to 10 pounds di- 
gestible carbohydrates and 3 to 4 
pounds of fats. 

The prices of feeds are not stated, 
but if economy in feeding is an im- 
portant item we doubt if it will pay 
to feed anything more than two or 
three pounds of cottonseed meal a 


day with or without just a little hay 
or hulls, provided the pasture is good 
enough to furnish what green feed 
the cow wants. In feeding a dairy 
cow one fact must always be kept in 
mind. It will pay to increase the ra- 
tion just as far as the cow will, by 
an increased flow of milk, pay a prof- 
it on the increased cost of the feed. 
A good dairy cow is generally under- 
fed and a poor one is very easily ov- 
erfed. If by liberal feeding this cow 
will give enough more milk to pay a 
profit on the increased cost for feed 
she should have it. In short, if a cow 
giving two gallons of milk will by 
more liberal feeding give two and 
one-half or three gallons it may be 
profitable to give her the extra feed. 

If cost is not a consideration we 
advise mixing cottonseed meal, corn 
meal and wheat middlings in equal 
parts by weight and giving the cow 
a pound of this mixture for every 
three pounds of milk she will pro- 
duce. It will be better to give this 
grain mixture in two feeds of equal 
amounts, night and morning. A little 
hay or hulls may be used, say three 
to five pounds a day, but this is not 
absolutely necessary, especially if the 
pasture is good. 





Arriving at a Fertilizer Analysis 


READER wants to know “What 
a fertilizer made by the following 
formula will analyze? 
800 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
500 pounds cottonseed meal, 
150 pounds muriate of potash.” 


The following table will give the 
answer? 





Phos. 


Nitrogen Acid 


Potash 


Making a 10-2-8 Fertilizer 


HEN one has acid phosphate 16 
per cent, animal blood, 16 per 
cent, cottonseed meal and muriate of 
potash on hand—what would be the 
proper portions in a formula that 
called for 10 per cent acid phosphate, 
2 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent pote 
ash.” i 
Assuming that the cottonseed meal 
contains 6.18 per cent of nitrogen, 
(equivalent to 7.5 per cent of ams 
monia), 2.5 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and 1.5 per cent of potash and 
using all the materials on hand, a 
10-2-8 fertilizer will result from the 
following mixture: 





Phos. 


Nitrogen Acid 


Potash 


— 





Ibs. Ibs. 


20 8 
20 


325 Ibs. cottonseed 
meal 

125 Ibs. dried blood 

1200 Ibs. acid phos- 198 


of potash.....-_- 
40 Ibs. sand 


2000 Ibs. Totals -__- 200 
Per cent 10 




















Using only dried blood to supply 
the nitrogen a 10-2-8 fertilizer will 
result from the following mixture: 





Phos. 
Acid Potash 


—e 


Nitrogen 





Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 
250 Ibs. dried blood 40 
1250 Ibs. acid 

phosphate 
320 Ibs. muriate 
of-:potash 


180 lbs. sand 
2000 Ibs. Totals... 


200 





200 





Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
800 Ibs. 16 per cent 
acid phosphate___- 128 
500 Ibs. cotton seed 
meal 6.5—2.5—1.5_- 4 7.5 
150 lbs. muriate of 
potash, 50 per cent 75.0 
82.5 


1450 Ibs. Totals 





32.5 140.5 





Per cent or plant 


foods per 100 Ibs. _- 2.24 9.69 5.69 














From the inquiries we get it is 
apparent some of our readers do not 
understand how these calculations 
are made. First, let us take the acid 
phosphate. It contains 16 per cent 
of phosphoric acid, or in 100 pounds 
this is 16 pounds of phosphoric acid. 
Since we have 800 pounds of acid 
phosphate in the formula it is appar- 
ent that we find the number of 
pounds of phosphoric acid by multi- 
plying 16 by 8=128. Cottonseed meal 
contains, according to our estimate 
6.5 pounds of nitrogen, 2.5 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 1.5 pounds of 
potash in every-100 pounds. There- 
fore, to find the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash in 500 pounds of cct- 
tonseed meal we multiply as foilows: 

5 pounds nitrogen, 


pounds phosphoric 
pounds potash. 


5 acid, 
vo 

We have 150 pounds of muriate of 
potash in the formula an‘ since it is 
about one-half, or 50 per cent potash, 
we multiply one and one-half (hun- 
dreds) by 50=75 pounds of potash. 

We now have the total amounts of 
plant foods in the materials, how are 
we to find the per cent? We simply 
reverse the process we have been us- 
ing. The total weight of materials is 
14.5 hundred pounds and we, there- 
fore, simply divide the total amounts 
of plant foods by 14.5, for perecent 
means per hundred, and if there is 
32.5 pounds of nitrogen in 14.5 hun- 
dred pounds (32.5 divided by 145= 
2.24) there is 2.24 pounds in one hun- 
dred pounds. In the same way, to 
find the per cent of phosphoric acid 
and potash, we divide the total num- 
ber of pounds of plant foods by the 
total number of hundreds pounds in 
the mixture, as follows: 


: .5=9.69 per cent phosphoric acid, 
+14,5=5.69 per cent potash, 


Per cent 10 














Using cottonseed meal only, to furs 
nish the nitrogen, it is not possible to 
make a fertilizer containing two per 
cent of nitrogen, 10 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 8 per cent of potash, 
but if we assume that the cottonsecd 
meal contains as much as 7.62 per 
cent of ammonia, which may easily 
be the case, it is possible to make a 
fertilizer containing 2 per cent of 
ammonia (equivalent to 1.65 per cent 
of nitrogen) 10 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 8 per cent of potash 
as follows: 





Ammo- 
nia 


Phos. 
Acid 





Ibs. Ibs. 
40 13 


525 Ibs. cottonseed 
meal 

1170 Ibs. acid phos- 

phate 

305 lbs. muriate o 
potash 


2000 Ibs. Totals - 


187 





200 
Per cent 10 

















It is not often that dried blood 
contains 16 per cent of nitrogen and 
it is possible our enquirer meant to 
state 16 per cent of ammonia, equiv- 
alent to 13.2 per cent of nitrogen, but 
we have figured the per cent as 16 of 
nitrogen, 





Another Fertilizer Mixture 


F 50 pounds of muriate of potash is 

added to a ton of an 8-3-3 fertilizer 
what will the mixture analyze?” 

The following table will show the 
answer desired: 





Phos- 
phor- 
Acid 


Nitro- Potash 





Ibs Ibs. Ibs 
160 60 60 
ys) 
85 


4.14 


follows 


2000 Ibs. 8-3-3 
50 lbs Muriate of Potash 


2050 Ibs Totals ---..------ 
Analysis—Per Cent 





160 
7.8 


60 
2.9 

















A fertilizer expressed 
will result—7.8-2.9-4.14. 


as 





Make your neighborhood a reading neighe 
borhood. 
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gp By W. F. MASSEY 





What Farmers Want to Know 











Working at a Disadvantage 


LMOST every day I get letters 
from farmers in various parts of 
the South who are trying to grow 
some truck crops, and want to know 
how to pack and where to ship their 
produce. Now I can easily tell them 
what packages to use, but when it 
tomes to telling them to whom to 
ship and where, I beg to be excused. 
Years- ago, when we were at the 
mercy of the commission men in the 
Northern cities, we knew who was 
generally reliable, but of late years 
our growers have cut out the com- 
mission merchants entirely. The pro- 
duce exchanges handle the greater 
part of the produce, selling in carload 
lots throughout the whole North and 
Canada. Some growers sell to buyers 
at the railroad stations, and there are 
always plenty of these competing 
with each other, and as they pay cash 
on the spot and load their own cars 
the growers know just what they are 
getting, and some prefer to sell in 
this way. But a farmer taking up a 
little truck as a sort of side line, and 
in a section where there is no organi- 
zation of growers, generally produces 
an inferior product and seldom makes 
it pay, since he fails to realize that 
trucking and cotton growing are en- 
tirely different branches of business. 
One lone grower is at the mercy of 
the railroads and express companies 
and the commission men, and gener- 
ally drops out after one season’s fail- 
ure. I can never recommend any 
commission merchants to whom ship- 
ments may be made, as I have no 
guarantee of their honesty. 

Our produce exchanges do not de- 
pend on shipping only to New York, 
Philadelphia, or other large cities. 
They take orders there of course, 
but they do not neglect the one-car 
towns scattered all over the North, 
and while they may ship in one day a 
dozen carloads to the great cities 
they will at the same time send 12 to 
15 carloads to as many different 
towns. They ship for every one, but 
inspect every sample and will not 
ship it unless it comes up to their 
standard, as their goods are sold un- 
der the brand and guarantee of the 
exchange. ; 

Starting in an isolated section one 
grower can seldom make a success 
of truck crops. Cooperation is the 
erder of the trucking business, and 
any one who wishes to make any- 
thing at trucking must make it his 
sole business and get where there 
is a great number engaged in the 
business and the cooperative ex- 
changes are handling the goods. He 
can not compete single-handed in the 
business nor as a side issue in gen- 
eral farming. 


Soil Bakes Hard 

HIS is from Mecklenburg County, 

N. C. “I have some red clay land, 
which has been lying out for some 
time, and which I am endeavoring to 
bring into a high state of cultivation. 
I find, however, that followifg rains 
such as we have had recently the soil 
quickly bakes very hard on top, so 
much so that seed which are ready to 
come up, cannot break through this 
crust. Will you give me some advice, 
both as to the general treatment ot 
the soil to cure this defect, and also 
as to how I should treat it now, after 
the planting of seed in order to ena- 
ble the seed to get up?” 

It is the lack of humus or vegetable 
decay in the soil which makes it more 
liable to bake on the surface The 
soil is also very probably acid, and 
needs liming. A dressing of lime will 
do a great deal towards curing the 
defect, temporarily at least, as the 
lime will not only sweeten the soil, 
but will have the mechanical effect of 
flocculating or gathering the clay 
into loose particles. But the main 





treatment must be from the growing 
and use of legume crops, like peas 
and crimson clover, to restore to the 
soil the vegetable matter that has 
been used up in the past, and which 
is essential in the mellowing of the 
soil and enabling it better to retain 
moisture, as well as adding plant 
food. 

You can for a time practice a very 
short rotation in order to get as 
much humus-making material into 
the soil as possible, and afterwards 
lengthen the rotation. For instance, 
divide the land into two parts. Plant 
corn on one part and cotton on the 
other. Sow peas among the corn at 
last working, and after the corn is 
cut and shocked, disk down the peas 
thoroughly and sow crimson clover 
in September. Turn this clover for 
cotton in the spring, and among the 
cotton about the first picking, sow 
crimson clover again, and turn this 
for corn when in bloom and then re- 
peat by sowing peas and clover and 
back to cotton. Give the clover every 
time a heavy dressing of acid phos- 
phate. In this way you will gain hu- 
mus-making material in the soil more 


never think of cutting it down till 
there are hundreds of bunches grow- 
ing all around, and then he wants to 
know how to get rid of it after he has 
been breeding it for several years. If 
you want a pasture for grass and not 


weeds, the mowing machine is the 
best weed killer I know of. Keep the 


weeds and briers mown off the pas- 
ture and encourage the grass by top 
dressings, and you will have a pas- 
ture instead of a weed nursery. 
Weeds spread over a farm because 
the farmer does not stop them till 
they threaten to take the place. 





Plants Mixing 

HAVE a few acres in cucumbers, 

and at one end I have a row of 
pumpkins. Now a friend tells me that 
they will mix ‘and spoil both cucum- 
bers and pumpkins. Is this true?” 

No, it is not true. There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding in regard to 
the crossing of different species of 
the Cucurbitacae. You can cross- 
breed within the species, as pumpkins 
and squashes; but you cannot cross 
cucumbers and pumpkins. I grow 
summer squashes, cucumbers and 
cantaloupes all along together, one 
plot after another in my garden, and 
from squash plants I get pure 
squashes, and cucumber plants give 
me cucumbers, and cantaloupes sweet 
cantaloupes, and I save the seed and 





NE day through the primeval wood 
A calf walked home, as good calves 
should, 
But made a trail All bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 
Since, then 200 years have fied, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 
But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs a mortal tale. 
The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way, 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 
And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was 
made, 
And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ’twas such a crooked path; 
But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migration of that calf, 





THE CALF PATH 





And through the winding woodway stalked 

Because he wabbled when he walked. 

This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again; 

This crooked lane became a road, 

Where many a poor horse, with his load. 

Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And traveled some three miles in one. 

And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 

The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 

The road became a village street, 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 

And soon the central street was this 

Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf; 

Each day a hundred thousand rout 

Followed the zigzag calf about; 

And o’er his crooked journey went 

The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead. 
—Exchange, 








rapidly than in any way I can sugs- 
gest. 

Some think that it does not pay to 
grow crimson clover for the cotton 
crop, because the land must be plow- 
ed earlier for cotton than for corn. 
In the spring the clover will have 
done its duty as a soil protector in 
the winter; and will have gotten ni- 
trogen from the air and saved that 
which would have leached from the 
soil in winter, and even if turned for 
cotton when not over six inches high 
it will be a profitable investment. 
This short alternation of crops gives 
you a green cover to the soul every 
winter, and if the land is well sup- 
plied with phosphoric acid in acid 
phosphate you will need no other fer- 
tilizer, since the clover and peas will 
furnish the nitrogen, and will act 
with the lime in releasing the abund- 
ant store of potash which your red 
clay soil contains. 





Dog Fennel 


OG fennel has about taken posses- 

sion of my pasture, and in a lot 
where I have been sowing crimson 
clover for two or three years. What 
shall I do for it?” 

The plant called dog fennel in 
North Carolina is not the plant 
known by the same name north, but 
both are bad weeds. Doubtless you 
have, let the fennel grow in your pas- 
ture and have simply let it wave, and 
make seed and now it has very natur- 
ally spread all around. If you had 
kept it mown off in the pasture and 
never allowed it to bloom and seed, 
you would not have so much of it 
now. The only way I know to get 
rid of weeds is not to allow them 
to grow. A man will see a tall bunch 
of this Eupatorium, commonly called 
dog fennel, and will pass it daily and 


they come pure to their kind every 
year. 

Now if I planted pumpkins along 
with squashes I would probably get 
seed that would show a mixture, but 
the different genera of cucurbitace- 
ous plants cross far less than most 
people imagine. A year or so ago 
some one claimed to have gotten a 
fruit from a cross of cantaloupe and 
watermelon, but from the cut shown 
it was evidently a watermelon sport 
and no cross. 





Rye Hay 

HAVE some rye which I wish to 

cut for long feed. At what stage 
is it best to cut it?” 

You can cut it in bloom or in the 
milky stage, and then you will find 
that you have something hardly as 
good as wheat straw. Rye makes 
about the poorest hay that can be 
grown. I tried some once and my 
cattle, accustomed to good silage and 
pea hay, declined to eat it at all and it 
went into the manure. 





Second-crop Clover 


HIS is from Alamance County, N. 

C.: “What is the best use to 
make of the second crop of red 
clover?” 

Much will depend on the condition 
of the land and the farmer’s methods 
and rotation. If the land is to go in- 
to wheat in the fall, I would turn the 
clover sod early and not cut any sec- 
ond crop. This will give time to get 
the fallow well settled for the wheat 
crop. If the land is to go into corn 
the following spring, and the clover 
is free of weeds, you might let the 
second crop mature and cure it for 
seed, or you can run it as a hog and 
cattle pasture, and then all winter 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


get out on it the manure as fast as 
made. This will probably be the best 
for the soil and the corn crop. I 
once put a second crop of clover into 
the silo. It kept well, but when open- 
ed it molded faster than anything I 
ever saw in a silo, getting white all 
over from one day to the next, and I 
concluded that I did not want any 
more clover in a silo. Purely for the 
improvement of the soil you can turn 
under the second growth and then 
sow crimson clover on which to 
spread the winter manure to be turn- 
ed under for corn, and this would 
bring the decayed red clover back 
right where it would be of most help 
to the corn crop. This plan would 
give you more humus-making mate- 
rial than any other, and would be an 
ideal plan for making a corn crop. 











Saving Crimson Clover 


HIS is from eastern North Caro- 

lina: “I have one-fourth acre of 
crimson clover which I wish to save 
for seed. How shall I treat it?” 

Let the clover heads get completely 
brown and then mow it and put in 
cocks or, if possible with so small an 
area, spread it out to, dry under cov- 
er, and when perfectly cured you can 
flail out the seed and sow them in the 
rough. Where I live the traveling clo- 
ver huller goes from farm to farm and 
cleans the seed on toll. But they will 
grow just as well in the hulls, as the 
hulls retain moisture and aid the ger- 
mination. But sow half a bushel or 
more an acre in the rough. 





Setting Sweet Potato Plants 


HICH is the best way to set 

sweet potato slips, whether to 
plant both ends of the slips in the 
ground, or to place the centre in the 
ground and leave the two ends out? 
Can I salt down cucumbers and keep 
them for pickling? 

The only way I have ever set sweet 
potato plants is to set them like any 
other plant with the roots in the 
ground and just the tip showing. If 
you are planting cuttings make them 
a foot long and set them in the 
ground so that the tip only is above 
ground. The plants from the sprout- 
ing bed are often set by dropping the 
plants and then pushing the roots 
into the ground with a forked stick, 
but the best plan on a large scale is 
to set with the planting machine that 
sets two rows at once and waters 
them as set. You can make a strong 
brine of salt strong enough to float 
a fresh egg, and drop the cucumbers 
into this and weight them down to 
keep them under the brine, but use 
no alum nor anything but salt. 


Pickle Worms 


HIS is from Alabama: “We grow 

cucumbers largely here, but the 
worms that bore into them get worse 
every year. Have tried Bordeaux 
mixture without any results. What 
is best ?” 

The worm is the common pickle 
worm that attacks cucumbers and 
cantaloupes alike. Bordeaux mixture 
is not an insecticide but a fungicide. 
It is well to spray the cucumbers with 
Bordeaux to prevent the leaf blight 
and mildew, but to destroy the worms 
you should add about two pounds of 
lead arsenate to 50 gallons of the 
Bordeax mixture and spray with that 
and thus help the plants and destroy 
the worms at same time. If heavy 
rains follow, repeat the spraying. 








Making Cotton Cloth Waterproof 


WANT a good method for making 

waterproof duck or canvas which I 
use for wagon cover and also to 
cover my seed beds.” 

Take three pints of linseed oil; one 
ounce of acetate of lead; quarter of a 
pound of rosin. Grind the lead ace- 
tate in a little oil and then add the 
rest and the rosin. Put these into an 
iron pot over a moderate fire to melt. 
Stretch the canvas tight by tacking it 
on a frame, and then apply the mix- 
ture with a flat brush. It will be 
ready for use in 24 hours. 
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GRIMSON CLOVER AND OATS FOR FORAGE AND HAY 





Additional Proof that Hay May be Made One of Our Most Profit- 
able Crops—Experience of North Carolina Farmers 





By J. M. Johnson, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


E ARE told upon good author- 

ity that North Carolina farm- 

ers grow gon their farms ap- 
proximately six million dollars worth 
of forage each year. This falls far 
short of the amount required to take 
care of work stock and other domes- 
tic animals in the State. In fact, 
while North Carolina grows about 
six million dollars worth of hay and 
other forage, to say nothing of corn 
and small grains to feed her teams, 
it occurs to us that this is a needless 
tax we are bearing. 

We are further told by the census 
figures that the average acre of 
North Carolina soil devoted to the 
growth of forage crops produces an 
annual harvest of a little more than 
one and three-tenths tons of cured 
forage. According to the prices pre: 
vailing at harvest time during the 
past five years, this crop has a cash 
value of a little more than $21 per 
acre. If we grow six dollars worth 
to fifteen dollars worth we import, 
it is evident there is a home market 
for three and one-half times as much 
as we grow. This means that the 
market is at hand for fifteen million 
dollars worth of hay which should 
be produced on the 


the farmers to get their general idea 
in regard to home-grown forage and 
its true value. Of these farmers in- 
terviewed every one expressed him- 
self as satisfied at the outcome and 
declared that it was one of the best 
crops, so far as actual profit was 
concerned, grown during the entire 
12 months. They placed the yield of 
hay at from one and a half to two 
tons per acre; in one or two cases 
the estimate was higher than these 
figures. 

While 12 miles from town we met 
a farmer who was nearly ready to 
cut and put. up an acre and a half of 
clover and oats grown. together. 
From him we got a statement in re- 
gard to the cost of the crop and its 
value. The items were given about 
as follows: 


Plowing and harrowing 1% acres of 
ground, 1 man and 2 horses, 1 1-3 


ceccp. nO EET PRO $4.00 
MPU WUBTOIE UR GWUNS 6 5-0.5:5 45 6s td ceveee 1,00 
18 pounds of crimson clover seed..... 1.80 
300 pounds of fertilizer.............. 2.70 
IATA WOGG. c66.0i6 6.8 6:6.550:06.600:9.0.0% 0 00,6 2.00 
Cutting hay, 1 man and 2 horses and 
Po ee ren ere toe eee 1.00 
PUREE OE OS 36-96 550865 0bS oa Care e 6.00 
Wrest O COCR GE ....6.64 edie tigen $18.50 


The yield was estimated at from 


oats to tell us how he did it. His reply 
was that the.’grourid must be. in good 
condition before the seed are plant- 
ed; second, seed enough to give a 
good stand must be used; and third, 
the crop must be planted early 
enough to get a good start before 
cold weather comes on. 

The particular spot which he had 
in the crop had grown corn the year 
before. At the last cultivation of 
the corn, which came about the last 
of June, a bushel and a half of cow 
peas were sown broadcast on the 
acre and a half and covered by the 
cultivator. As soon as the corn was 
mature the crop was harvested. The 
peas continued to grow until the 
middle of September, when they were 
grazed off slightly, then a disk har- 
row run over the ground which was 
then plowed and harrowed prepara- 
tory to the seeding. Three hundred 
pounds of fertilizer analyzing about 
10 per cent phosphoric acid and 5 per 
cent potash was sown broadcast. The 
oats were then sown at the rate of 
one bushel per acre, cut in with a 
disk harrow, after which 12 pounds 
of crimson clover seed per acre were 
sown and covered with a light 
smoothing harrow. No other work 
was done to the crop until it was 
ready to harvest. 

On May 2 the oats were pretty well 
headed out and standing fully three 
feet high over the entire piece. The 
clover, standing about 15 to 18 inches 


(5). 605 


on us heavily. At present I have all 
the help needed, and under cofitract 
for the rest of 1914. At present we 
are turning under -rye and clover, 
and disking a seed bed for cotton 
and corn. It’s good to see three big 
Percheron mares, two tons of horse- 
flesh, lean against the collar and 
pull the Flying Dutchman over land 
they plowed last fall to a depth it 
never saw before. And it’s good to 
see the angles you can put a disk to 
with them in front. 

“Have sowed down a good deal of 
pasture this spring and it’s showing 
up fine. I think the Holsteins will 
feel good next spring, and that the 
creamery we are about to organize, 
(are taking up share subscriptions 
for it this week) will send me larger 
cream checks than it would have if 
I'd let these fields I’ve sowed dow 
rest a year or two. : 

“Pardon me for taking up so muc 
of your valuable time, but I am easily 
started, and hard to stop when the 
above subjects are opened for dis- 
cussion.” 





A Lawyer on the Torrens System 


HAVE noted with considerable in- 

terest your several articles on the 
Torrens system of land titles regis- 
tration. I am glad that you have 
been able to get the law on the State 
books of North Carolina. I trust that 
Georgia will soon have such a law. 
The land banks 





farms, but is now 
grown outside and 
sent into the State. 

Bearing the 
above in mind, we 
ask the reader to 
follow us over a 
short journey we 
made early last 
May and hear of 
what we found at 
one point 

Starting out from 
Raleigh for a 20- 
mile drive, im- 
mediately outside 
of town we over- 
took three farm 








that are now pro- 
posed by the Fed- 
‘eral Government 
will be of little use 
to those States 
where the land ti- 
tles are in such 
chaotic condition 
as they are in all 
the States where 
this system is not 
in vogue. 

With this law on 
the books, making 
a certainty of. ti-+ 
tles, the land own- 
er ought to be able 
to get money at 5 








wagons each load- 

ed with baled hay. 

Inquiry brought out the fact that 
this hay was being hauled out to feed 
teams to cultivate tobacco and cot- 
ton land. It also showed that on 
each farm represented by these wag- 
ons are from five to fifteen acres of 
land which will not be planted to any 
commercial crop this year. 


Buying Hay at Thirty-three Dollars 
a Ton 


NE of these teams belonged five 

miles from town, required one- 
half a day to go from the farm to 
town and back and was hauling 1,200 
pounds of hay, which had cost at the 
city store approximately $15. An- 
other $3 should be added to the price 
of that hay at the farm, as the team 
would earn more than that if at 
work on the farm, either making 
home-grown hay or in preparing 
land and planting other crops. 

The second team had come a little 
more than eight miles for its load 
and was taking about three-fourths 
of a day to make the trip. The third 
team had traveled almost 12 miles 
coming to town, of 24 miles for the 
round trip, an entire day being con- 
sumed thereby. This third team was 
hauling 15 bales of hay weighing 
1,200 pounds. The hay in town had 
cost $15, the team being taken from 
farm work where it would have earn- 
ed over $5 for the day. Adding this 
to the $15 makes the 1,200 pounds of 
hay cost the farmer $20 in cash, or 
its equivalent. This figures out at 
the rate of $33.33 per ton for the hay 
when it was delivered at the farm- 
er’s barn. 

A little farther along on the jour- 
ney we began to pas$ farms, some of 
them having *patches of from one to 
five acres of crimson clover mixed 
with oats, usually showing a very 


good growth. We stopped at several 
of these places for short talks with 


TENNESSEE HOLSTEIN HERD ON GREEN FIELDS IN JANUARY 


three to four tons of hay cured pro- 
perly to go into the stock barn. How- 
ever, to be on the safe side in our 
figures, we take the lower estimate 
of three tons upon which to base our 
calculation. Assigning this hay a 
farm value of $15 per ton, the three 
tons are worth $45, while the cost of 
$18.50, leaves a very nice little profit 
for the farmer. 

To show that our estimate of the 
value of the crop is low, we wish to 
call attention to a neighboring farm 
and what we observed there. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon the 
farmer’s team and driver drew up to 
the barn with a wagon load of baled 
hay, which had been bought in town 
and hauled to the country, a distance 
of between 10 and 12 miles. Inquiry 
brought out the following: The 
team had left home in the morning, 


- leaving a big field almost ready to be 


planted for corn, cotton and other 
crops. It had gone a distance of 11 
miles to town, the hay had been 
bought at $15 for the 1,200 pound 
load. The team worth $5 a day at a 
low estimate had spent a full day in 
going to town and bringing the load 
back. This made the hay cost the 
farmer $33.33 a ton, while the three 
tons which the man had grown for 
$18.50 cost its producer $6.16 per ton 
delivered to the barn. The man who 
had grown his own hay did the 
greater portion of the work on it in 
the fall when men and teams had 
leisure time. The man who bought 
the hay in town did all of his work 
and that of his team on it in the 
spring when everything is in a rush, 
and when a day’s delay in getting at 
farm work may mean many dollars 
loss at harvest time. 


Growing Oat and Clover Hay 


W* ASKED the man who had 
grown the crimson clover and 








high, was in full bloom. The crop 
will be ready for the mower by the 
8th to the 10th of May, after which 
the ground will be broken again and 
planted either to cotton or corn, 
with a prospect of making a most ex- 
cellent yield and being ready for an- 
other clover and oat crop the coming 
fall and spring. 

In case this farmer had grown 
more hay than he needed his crop 
would have had a cash value of ex- 
actly what some one would have paid 
him at the farm, which, in all proba- 
bility, would have been about $20 per 
ton or $60 for the crop from one and 
one-half acres of land. For the sake 
of absolute safety we assign the hay 
as it goes into the stack or barn a 
value of $15 per ton, or $45 for the 
three tons grown on one and one- 
half acres. Had the neighboring 
farmer had such a crop of home 
grown hay on his farm it would have 
saved him $100 in cash and time as 
he is buying Western or Southern 
baled hay of only fair quality which 
costs when delivered at the farm 
$33.33 per ton or $100 for three tons. 





From an Enthusiastic College-bred 
Farmer 
E CANNOT refrain from pub- 


lishing the following personal 
letter from a young college bred 
farmer. It has the right ring: 
“Negligence, and the continued 
arrival of this paper is the only 
reason this check has not reached 
you earlier. I couldn’t plant my cot- 
ton, corn, or plow without your pa- 
per’s advice. I have heard it called 
the Farmers’ Bible; I think that a 
very good name for it. We have 
moved to the country since you were 
with us last summer, and wouldn’t 
move back for any consideration, 
though labor troubles have landed 


to 6 per cent inter- 

est instead of at 
the figures at which it is now got- 
ten—sometimes twice that high. 

With you advocating it in North 
Carolina and with Tom Watson adyo- 
cating it in Georgia all of the south- 
east section of the United States 
should soon have such a law. 

I congratulate you on the excel- 
lence of your paper. You might be 
interested to know that I subscribe 
and pay for a copy of your paper to 
be sent to each of my white tenants. 
I consider it money well invested. 

ROBT. L. SHIPP. 

Moultrie, Ga. 





The Tobacco Farmer’s Opportunity 


WRITE to make a suggestion for 

your valuable paper. As I see it, 
the farmers have the tobacco situa- 
tion in hand if they will only act. 
With season late and scarcity of 
plants the crop as prepared for is 25 
per cent off, and if the farmers would 
cut from one to five acres per farm it 
would mean millions of pounds of to- 
bacco less, which would enhance the 
coming crop in value not less than 25 
per cent. This would mean a good 
average for even a late crop, which 
is never as salable as an early one. Ey 
have had WO years’ experience in mak- 
ing and handling tobacco and I think 
I can make a safe estimate of crops. 
Use these suggestions as you see 
best. 

I sometimes undertake to estimate 
the value of your splendid paper to 
the farmers of North Carolina and T 
soon find it is of almost inestimable 
value. E. J. RAGSDALE. 


Fuquay Springs, N. C 





Sound travels at the rate of 400 yards per 
second 

Exceptions to this rule: 

Seandal: 1,000 yards. 

Flattery: 500 yards. 

Truth: Two and one-half yards, 
aa larm-clock: ?—Pennsylvania Funch 
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Friendly Farm Talks 


Gentle Reminders from “Sunny 
Home Farm”’ 
By A. L. French 








ITH the coming of fine summer 
grazing I hope those of my read- 
ers who heard cattle bawling for feed 
during 


late March will not forget 


that there will 


be a March 
again next 
spring, and ar- 
ranging a a 


abundance of 
soy bean, cow- 
pea and_e ~sor- 
ghum hay right 
now will insure 
the cattle a bet- 


ter time when 
March comes 
again. Several 


MR. FRENCH times in my life 
I have been so situated that I couldn’t 
get close to anything to eat for from 
36 to 48 hours, and I always think 
of these times when [I hear cattle 
bawling for feed. 
* cd * 
One of my friends has purchased 
a cement tile machine, and is ar- 
ranging for a large pile of dry sharp 
sand and several barrels of Portland 
cement under cover, where he can 
get at it during rainy days this sum- 
mer. He is not only fixing to make 
very profitable use of the rainy days 
that come, but is getting in shape to 
do a fine thing for his community, by 
providing his neighbors plenty of 










































Long Wear 
Dollars you 





Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 









SEND NO MONE 





but write today for our big 
1914 catalog of **Ranger’? 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at oy 80 low they will 


astonish you. Also particulars © 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 


trial without a cent expense to you. . 
BOYS ne can make money taking orders for pleycies, 
ires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 


gome catalog. it’s free. It contains **combination offers” 
r re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost, 


Iso mauch eeeful bicycle information. Send for it. 


A 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. Noone cisocan 
otter 





terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.71s7, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shirley 
President 











Just what your 
shoulders need 


“Satisfaction or money back” 


5 f ¢ Be sure ‘‘ShirleyPresident’’ is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass, 


AGENTS A Big Seller 


Screen Door 
CHECK 


Splendid summer seller. Stops LOW-PRICED 
the bang and eaves the door. Easy Sales. Big 
Big demand. A sale in every home, Dozen can be carried 
ia pocket. Demonstrating sample free to workers, 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 1455 Rome St., DAYTON, OHIO 




























first-class tile at a reasonable price. 
The newly made tile should be 


| kept in the shade for three or four 


weeks and be liberally sprinkled once 

a day. This practice—if the mixing 

of the material has been thoroughly 

done—will insure first-class hard tile. 
* ok 

When you see the small pigs begin 
to climb into their dam’s feed trough 
you will know that the time has ar- 
rived that you should arrange them 
a private table back of a creek, where 
they can go, get all four feet into the 
trough, and enjoy themselves. 

When you have seen the young- 
sters coming out from their private 
dining room licking their chops and 
exhibiting that highly satisfied look, 
you will be repaid for your trouble, 
and you will be repaid again by the 
more rapid growth that they make. 
| Never let the curl get out of a pig’s 
tail if you can possibly help it; for a 
close curled tail is a sure sign that 
Mr. Pig is doing right. 

* *x* * 

Those of my readers who are grow- 
ing beef-calves entirely, and allowing 
| the calves to follow their dams in the 
pasture, will, I am sure, keep a close 
watch of the cows’ udders, and if the 
calves are not taking all the milk, 
will milk the heavy producing cows 
regularly until such a time as the calf 





our great new offer | 


such values and such | 





| can care for all the milk. Stale milk 
in a cow’s udder is liable to ruin 
the udder, and is almost sure to give 
the calf the scours. I have known 
| several valuable cows to be entirely 
| ruined by neglect in this matter. 


* aK * 


Time now to plant some more beans 
in the garden and to prepare the land 
to receive the seed of parsnips and 
salsify. These roots are delicious 
along in January and February just 
before turnip salad “‘ecomes in.” 

The late cabbage may be planted 
now also. If the weather turns hot 
and dry the day after the cabbage 
plants are set drop a shovel full of 
fine moist soil over each plant before 
the sun gets hot in the morning and 
rake it off with the garden rake just 
before night. This treatment will 
keep the tender plants from fainting 
during the heat of the day. 

a 

T understand you are going to set a 
patch of strawberries this fall for 
family use. If this information is 
correct you should manure the land 
heavily with good stable manure— 








not less than 20 tons per acre—and 
plow deep as soon as possible, make 
a very fine seed-bed, and sow the land 
in some early maturing cowpea. Cut 
the vines into the land with the disk 
harrow from the first to the middle 
of August. Give a liberal applica- 
tion of acid phosphate and muriate 
of potash, sown broadcast, and set 
the plants about September 1 in four- 
foot rows, 18 inches apart in the row. 
Four rows 100 feet long will give a 
large family all the berries they can 
use while fresh, and bushels to can 
and preserve. This is one variety of 
fruit that will do well in almost every 
section of the South, and too, is one 
of the finest fruits. 

A little neglect of the cultivation 
of the hoed crops just now will fix 
things so you will be obliged to 
“wrap up’’ the grass and weeds with 
the turning plow at laying by time 
and you will lose thereby a good 
many pounds of corn and cotton, be- 
cause of root pruning and waste of 
moisture. Or you may have to hoe 
your crop at a cost of two or three 
dollars per acre. Rapid level culti- 
vation now will save all this expense 
and loss. 

* * * 

A stranger came over to the farm 
the other day, introduced himself, 
and said he had stopped over town, 
rather expecting I would be about 
there as it was raining. I told him 
that town was about as poor a place 
as he could select to look for me on a 
rainy day: for I hadn’t loafed away 
an afternoon in town in 15 years. He 
went on to say that he was introduc- 
ing so and so. I told him that I was 
sorry I had not known that he was 
over town for I could have sent him 
word that I didn’t need anything in 
his line, and it wouldn’t have cost me 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


as much time as his call would unless 
he left within five minutes. He left 
within two minutes. I trust the time 
will come some day when the farm- 
ers’ time will not be taken up by ev- 
ery traveling fakir who is going 
about ‘the country trying to make a 
living without work. Set the dog on 
them! And if you feel like giving 
somebody something just hand it to 
some hard working widow, in your 
own community, who is working to 
support her children decently. 
* * * 

If you are short of help for hay- 
ing remember that an outfit for un- 
loading hay by horse power will cost 
you only from $12 to $30, and will 
last for many years. Such an outfit 
will do the work of three or four 
men, and too, when the hay is to be 
stacked the extra amount that can be 
put in a rick by using the horse pow- 
er elevator will save more than its 
cost because of less weathering of 
hay. Ina large high rick, well stack- 
ed, the loss of hay is very little, while 
in small stacks it may run to 25 per 
cent. 





A Cheap Fly Trap 

VERY efficient trap for flies is eas 

sily made. A bottomless box or 
cheese box covered with any thin 
cloth or mosquito netting, smeared 
on the inside with anything to attract 
them — molasses, syrup, honey, fish 
scales will draw them. Placed on the 
dining-room table over an old news- 
paper, supported by three small 
blocks it will soon contain nearly ev- 
ery fly in the room, and by pushing 
the trap along it drops from the 
blocks, and you have them trapped, 

After being drowned they are ex 
cellent feed for young chickens or 
ducks. A. C. WORTH. 











EXPERIENCE WITH BIRDS 


(First Prize Letter) 


S I saw others writing about birds 

[I thought I would, too. My 
brother and I put up some bird boxes 
last year and year before. But from 
reading books gotten from the State 
Library I found they were too small, 
so this winter we built some more 
out of outsides from the saw-mill. 
They were 10 by six by six inches. 

The other day I saw a pair of birds 
had started a nest in one. I think it 
would be a good plan to make the 
front like a rabbit trap door, with 
a hole in the bottom. A door like 
this can be opened and the old nest 
taken out. Last summer I tried to 
see how many bird nests I could find, 
but I did not harm the birds. I 
found 17 red-headed sparrows’; two 
blue birds’; one bee-martin’s; one 
catbird’s; one indigo  bunting’s; 
three mocking birds’ and one wren’s 
nest. 

Some English sparrows started sev- 
eral nests, but I destroyed them. 
The books say that English sparrows 
eat other birds’ eggs. One Sunday 
morning three English sparrows tried 
to get the mocking birds’ eggs, but 
were unsuccessful. 

Before you kill a sparrow be sure 
it is an English sparrow. Besides 
being a home in summer a box is 
a home in winter from the cold wind 
and storms for the birds. 

Three blue birds have roosted in 
one of my boxes this winter. 

Now I hope all the boys will put 
up some boxes for the birds. A good 
box can be made out of a box gotten 
at th'e grocery store. 

If you can get books from the State 
Library get some on birds and study 
about them. 

FRANCIS J. PEASE. 

Richmond, Va. R. F. D. No. 9. 





Druggist—‘‘Here is a medicine good for 
man and beast.”’ 

Wife—“Give me two bottles of it, please; 
I can use ene and my husband the other.”’— 
Birmingham Age-Herald, 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE ] 


City Girl Likes the Country 


Y HOME is in town and not far 
from the school house. My 
father is a lawyer and the mayor ofa 
city, and is also a farmer. We own 
two farms and a home in town. We 
have 18 horses, 25 Herefords, 10 Po- 
land-China hogs, 10 Dickinson Mer- 
ino sheep and 30 registered Angora 
goats. 

The most handsome animals on 
the farm are the Angora goats, al- 
though the broad-back Percheron 
colt and the clean, white-faced Here- 
ford calves are all beauties. We 
raised several Percheron colts and 
have sold them all but one. 

I can ride and drive a large horse 
now and have a beautiful sorrel mare 
Six years of age that is nice and 
gentle and a good saddle and driving 
animal. When I was five years of 
age I learned to ride and drive a 
Shetland pony. It is a great pleas- 
ure to me to go to the farm. 

I hope that this little letter written 
by a town girl to a farm paper will 
not find its way to the waste basket. 

MARGARET THACH. 

Cleveland, Tenn. 





Made Money With Hogs 


LIVE on a farm of 240 acres. I 
bought a nice sow from my uncle 
for $10 last February a year ago. 
Two weeks after I brought her home 
she brought six pigs. There was 
one gilt and five barrows. Late in 
the summer they took the cholera 
and two of the barrows died. I kept 
the others until February 20, 1914; 
then I sold the mother sow for $16.38 
and two of the barrows for $16.44, 
which brought me $32.82. I gained 
$22.82. I kept a barrow and the 
gilt. I am 12 years old and in the 
seventh grade. 
FORREST McCORMICK. 
Rose Hill, Miss. R. F. D. No. 1. 





The lightning bug is a beautiful bird, 
But hasn’t any mind. 
He dashes thru this world of ours, 
His headlight on behind.—Cornell Widow. 
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HOW OFTEN SHOULD CORN AND 
COTTON BE CULTIVATED? 





Good Preparation and Early Cultiva- 
tion Save More Expensive Later 
Cultivations 


T IS no more possible to state be- 
forehand how often a crop of corn 
or cotton should be cultivated than it 
is to tell how many potatoes or ears 


of corn it takes to make a bushel 
without knowing their size. But the 


questions are quite different, for in 
the case of the potatoes and the ears 
of corn their size alone determines 
the answer, whereas the frequency 
with which a crop should be cultiva- 
ted depends on a wide range and va- 
riety of conditions, many of which 
are not under the control of the 


farmer. 

We have little respect for any rule 
setting a definite time or frequency 
for cultivating crops. It is frequently 
stated that the crops should be cul- 
tivated every week or ten days, but 
those making the statement either 
do not realize what that means or 
they do not mean it to apply to the 
whole period during which crops are 
usually cultivated. If a cotton crop is 
planted April 15, and laid by July 15, 
and cultivated every 10 days, it re- 
ceives nine workings. If cultivated 
to August 1, as generally recommend- 
ed, another working or two must be 
added. It is safe to state that cotton 
is rarely given that amount of culti- 
vation. In cultivating crops, as with 
other similar propositions, the cost 
must be considered and if the cost of 
an extra working is greater than the 
increase in the crop because of that 
cultivation, it is a losing proposition. 

As a general rule we believe corn 
and cotton are cultivated as often or 
more frequently than is profitable, 
after they are up and growing; but 
far too little before they are planted 
and while still small. A fact given 
altogether too little consideration is 
that one cultivation before planting 
may save two after planting, because 
it can be done before planting with 
implements that will do twice as 
much work at less cost. If we can 
once get our lands well filled with hu- 
mus and properly drained then if 
plowed to a good reasonable depth 
subsequent cultivation will be less ex- 
pensive because it can be done shal- 
low and with implements that cover 
a large surface each trip across the 
field. 

So much depends on the condition 
of the land and the preparation of the 
soil for planting that it seems scarce- 
ly worth while to try to guess how 
often the crops should be cultivated. 
If we say often enough to keep down 
the weeds and grass we have given 
the answer as interpreted by most 
farmers, although even this rule is 
frequently not carried out. Others, 
however, would add, “as often as is 
necessary to keep down the weeds 
and grass and keep the surface pul- 
verized, or maintain a soil mulch.” 
This is, of course, the safest rule, 
especially in dry seasons. 

The crop should be cultivated often 
before it is planted; as often as 
is necessary to thoroughly pulverize 
the soil. This may, on some soils, be 
accomplished by breaking and going 
Over once with a smoothing harrow; 
while on others it may require break- 
ing, several diskings, rolling and two 
or three times over with the smooth- 
ing harrow. If the latter process is 
necessary to pulverize the soil it will 
usually pay better to follow it than to 
plant among clods or tufts of grass 
and depend on the cultivations after 
planting to bring the soil into condi- 
tion. 

lf the land is well prepared we are 
willing to risk the statement that it 
will probably pay to run the harrow 
Once just before the crop comes up 
and once, and preferably twice, after 
it comes up and then after that cul- 
tivate often enough to keep down the 
weeds and grass and keep the surface 
from crusting too much, especially 
late in the season. And by keeping 


down the weeds and grass we mean 
killing them while they are still small 
and easily killed by shallow-running 
implements. 

When the land is not properly pre- 
pared we don’t know how oiten the 
crops should be cultivated. Perhaps 
as often as one can get to them, is 
the best we can say. The man who 
has a soil fairly supplied with humus, 
well drained, prepares it thoroughly, 
and cultivates with the harrow two 
or three times by the time the crop 
is out of the ground a couple of 
weeks, is not likely to get in the 
grass. but if he does not do this, or if 
weather conditions are such that he 
gets in the grass although he has 
done all these things, which will 
rarely happen, then the best we know 
is that he should kill the grass as 
fast as he can and in any way he finds 
most effective. It is a bad business 
at best, this getting in or out of the 
grass. Prevention is better and eas- 
ier than any cure we have ever seen; 
but when the cisease occurs it must 
be cured even if all rules must be 
broken and radical methods em- 
ployed. 

Our answer then is that good pre- 
paration and frequent early cultiva- 
tion will save the more expensive 
later cultivation and if the work is 
properly laid out it is important to 
save expense here as_ elsewhere. 
However, under usual Southern con- 
ditions cultivation should be repeated 
as often as the best implements and 
hard work will permit. Under our 
conditions of working crops they are 
not likely to be cultivated too often if 
it is done with the right sort of im- 
plements, scr does a few extra culti- 
vations maicrially add to the cost, al- 
though they would frequently add 
to the harvest. 





Meeting Florida Horticultural Con- 
vention and Florida Growers’ and 
Shippers’ League 


ALATKA, Florida, was the scene 

of a great gathering of horticul- 
turists, fruit and vegetable growers, 
fertilizer men and others, all of whom 
met in the Gem City to participate 
in the 27th annual convention of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society, 
and a large number to hold the first 
annual meeting of the Florida Grow- 
ers’ and Shippers’ League. 

The Horticulturists opened sessions 
on the evening of the 28th of Arpil 
with the President’s address, address- 
es of welcome from the Mayor and 
the Palatka Board of Trade and ap- 
propriate responses thereto. 


By the time Tuesday’s session op- 
ened the majority of the delegates, 
numbering some three hundred, had 
arrived and business started in real 
earnest. The sessions were mainly 
occupied with the reading of papers 
on subjects directly connected with 
the raising of fruits and vegetables, 
and showed amarked degreeof scien- 
tific knowledge which was eagerly 
imbibed by thedelegates,the majority 
of whom came here to gain informa- 
tion on the subjects which interest 
them most. 

The afternoon session included 
memorial addresses for the late Mr. 
E.. O. Painter, the various speakers 
each taking up a special phase of the 
activities of the deceased, who was 
for so many years the Secretary of 
the Society. 

In the evening addresses were de- 
livered on the work of the Florida 
Growers’ and Shippers’ League, what 
it has already accomplished and what 
it hopes to do, after which the con- 
vention adjourned for the time being 
and handed the meeting over to that 
body to hold its first annual meeting 
and election of officers. This was 
done for the reason that members of 
the one body are all practically mem- 
bers of the other, though the League 
being a business organization has a 
bigger membership than the Society 

At Thursday morning’s session the 
secretary read her report which 
shows among other matters that the 
society now contains 106 life mem- 


bers and 809 annual, that during the 
past year 224 new members were en- 
rolled and that Palatka of all cities in 
Florida tops the list with 51 members, 
thus beating DeLand’s record of 47. 

At the evening session election of 
officers and selection of next meeting 
place was taken up and resulted in 
the same officers being elected, these 
being: 


President—H. Harold Hume, Glen St. 
Mary. 

Vice-Presidents—H. B. Stevens, DeLand; 
W. Cc. Temple, Tampa; L. B. Skinner, 


Dunedin, 





Secretary—Okle C. Painter, Jacksonville. 

Treasurer—W. S. Hart, Hawks Park. 

Executive Committee—P. H. Rolfs; Gaines- 
ville; E. S. Hubbard, Federal Point; G L. 
Taber, Glen St, Mary. 

For the 1915 meet four cities were 
after the distinction and the first vote 
resulted in: Tampa 69, Arcadia 52, 
Fort Myers 49 and Gainesville 4. The 
two latter being eliminated the final 
result was, Tampa 91, Arcadia 70. 

Immediately on the adjournment of 
the Horticultural Session Wednesday 
evening, President Skinner of the 
League took the chair and the real 
business of the fruit and vegetable 
growers of Florida commenced. This 
being its first annual meeting many 
points had to be explained and other 
matters of import threshed out. Sec- 
retary-Manager Lloyd Tenney was 
kept busy answering questions and 
expressing opinions, amongst other 
points to be gathered being that the 
League's headquarters is now at Or- 
lando, this being considered more 
central than Tampa, where it has 
been hitherto, or until recently; that 
it had over 1,000 members and that 
$10,000 annually was needed if the 
League is to be run as it should be. As 
the membership fee is only $1 a year 
$9,000 additional would have to be 
raised, but it was not as yet certain 
whether the assessment of one-sixth 
of a cent per crate on citrus fruit and 
50 cents on carload of vegetables 
would cover this. It was then moved 
that the assessment on fruit be raised 
to one-quarter of a cent, and the 
members appeared to be in favor, but 
eventually it was decided to see how 
much money would actually be re- 
quired, and the increase in assess- 
ment, if such will be found necessary, 
will then be made. 

Election of officers followed, and 
the Secretary-Manager’s plan was 
carried out. The plan is that a board 
of directors of nine be the governing 
body, these to be elected as follows: 
Three each from the Southern, Cen- 
tral and Northern portion of the 
State. Those elected are: J. C. 
Chase and H. C. Schrader, of Jack- 
sonville; Z. C. Chambiss, Ocala; L. B. 
Skinner, Dunedin; J. H. Ross, Winter 
Haven; J. R. Davis, Bartow; A. F. 
Wyman, Bradentown; H. E. Heitman, 
Fort Myers; T. V. Moore, Miami. 

H. P. NERWICH. 

Palatka, Fla. 





‘the World’s Record for a Dairy 


Cow. Broken 
HE Guernsey cow May Rilma, 
owned at the famous Chester- 


brook Farm, the home of the late A. 
J- Cassatt, now owned by his son, 
Capt. E. B. Cassatt at Berwyn, Pa., 
has given in 365 days 19,639.50 pounds 
milk, which contains 1,059.59 pounds 
butterfat. This cow was bred and 
raised at the farm and her year’s 
work has been carefully supervised 
under the regulations for the Ad- 
vanced Register of Guernsey cattle 
conducted by the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. While officially super- 
vised by the representatives of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, her work has also been 
checked by six similar institutions in 
other states and by a representative 
of the Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This record surpasses that of any 
cow of all the dairy breeds in the 
world. May Rilma is producing more 
butter-fat in her thirteenth month 
than in her first, thus widening the 
distance beyond her nearest competi- 
tor and more firmly establishing her- 
self as Queen of the Dairy World. 











ss MAKERS 
Kéep the Qualhity up” 
a 4 = 
You have seen many 
cases of shoes bearing 


the Hamilton, Brown 
trade-mark come into your town. 
Have you worn any of the shoes 
that came in them? 








If you have you don’t have to be 
told anything about the quality of 


Hamilton, Brown 
hoes 


They are absolutely the best shoes for 
the money. They wear best, look best 
and fit best, all because they are made 
by shoemakers who have had long years 
of training in quality shoe making. 


Look for the Hamilton, Brown sign and 
buy your shoes there. 


You can get any kind of a Hamilton, 
Brown Shoe you want, for any pur- 
pose, and for any member of the 
family, in all styles and sizes and prices. 












Hamilton, 
Brown 
Shoe Co. 


St. Louis— 
Boston 





NO GRAIN IN THE STRAW 


The famous Farquhar principle of 
separation gets all the grain. No 
salable seed lost in the straw. Our 
Farquhar Rake Separator for the 
individual farmer and the Farquhar 
Vibrator with self feeder and wind stacker 
for themerchantthreshing. Write now for 
NEW CATALOG and learn why your next 
thresher should be a FARQUHAR. 


° is the result of 58 
Farquhar Efficiency \oicot maccine 
ery manufacturing, Our experience is 
your gain. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box519, York, Pa. 
We aleo make Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Engines, 
Saw Mile, 














fuel and work better _— 
than other types. 
Power is better, = 
strongerand stead- 4 
ier because of the (Wea 
double opposed KAY 
construction. ‘og. 
Heer Engine Company. 45 P St. Portsmouth, O. 





























[y- FISH BITE 
like bungry wolves if you bait 
with Magic sh Lure. Best bait 
ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
of fish. Keeps you busy pulling them 
out. Write today and get a box to 
help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J. F. Gregory, Dept. 5, St. Louis, Mo. 








The highest price ever paid for @ serial 
by any Southern farm paper—that’s what it 
took to get the most delightful of all South- 
ern stories, to begin May 23. 
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An honestly made, per- 
fect fitting,comfort giv- 
ing shoe is one of the 
world’s greatest bless- 
ings. In every pair of 


IELD BRAND 
* SHOES ° 


you find not only all 
these qualities but “u 
to-the-minute” style 
and unusual wear as well. 
Take no chances. Insist on 
your dealer giving you, your 
wife and children SHIELD 
BRAND SHOES. High qual- 
ity leather throughout; supe. 
rior workmanship; all stylish 
lasts—a shape for your par- 
ticular foot. Low in price, 
but high in quality. 


M. C. KISER CO. 
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Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down—Free Trial 


Adler 
Organ 

















Breaks all Sales Records Wy 
—Banishes Competition 
Game Gee 
atalog— ‘ 
can have World's Best §f 
— winner 0} : aa : 
| <a at St. Louis World’s Sowa." 
winner of Gold Medal at National 
Conservation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville—sent ¥ 
to your home, without paying a cent down, for a 
Send no money. Have tt a 
FREE 30 Day Trial month free. If you want 
eep it, pay me in 
amounts as convenient. Small Easy Payments 
No Interest—No Collectors. —No Burden To You 
6 i Guarantee. I save = $48.75, because I sell 
irect from $1,000,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest 
existence) wiping out all in-between profits. 
C. LSADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., 
8758 W. Chestnut Street Loulsville, Ky. 


MASSAGING IS LIFE 


Health, strength and 
beauty depend apon circu- 
dation which can be secur- 
by useof the Asco 
acuum Massage. 
(4 It is compact, convenient, 

‘can be*used anywhere as 
it carries its own power. 
In demand by both sexes, 
The facial massage prob- 
lem for milady has been 
solved. It brings rosy tints. 

Price $2.50. Agents can 

























A guaranteed machine. 
make big money. 


American Supply Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The most beautiful Southern story ever 
written will begin in The Progressive Farmer 











Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. 
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Making Good Butter 


OLLOWING is a synopsis of a bul- 
letin recently published by Clem- 
son College. That we have much 
poor butter I can testify. I asked the 
manager of one of the largest hotels 
in the South why he sent to Wiscon- 
sin for butter. “Because I cannot 
depend on getting it here’, he replied. 
Read this and see if you come up to 
the requirements. From_ personal 
observation I think much butter is 
spoiled by poor washing, and scalding 
of milk utensils. Moreover, it is hard 
for the one with the old dasher churn 
to compete with the barrel churn 
with glass in the top. _Do you know 


“When the butter has come and 
is in the condition described, draw 
off the buttermilk and add enough 
water to float the butter. The tem- 
perature of this water should be 
slightly below that of the cream 
when the cream was put into the 
churn. After adding the water, shake 
the churn so that every grain of 
butter will come in contact with the 
water. It is better to wash butter 
twice, but too much washing will im- 
pair the flavor. The washing process 
is for the purpose of removing all 
the buttermilk remaining in the 
churn. 

“After the second wash water has 
been drawn off, take the butter out 








SOME LOUISIANA BABIES 








Only two Louisiana babies have w 
believe: 


them. 


State which originated the Better Baby Contest idea. 


e received, and that is, I believe, the 
Well, perhaps they 


in quality exclusive of quantity. These are beautiful, healthy ba- 
bies and their own letters speak louder than anything anyone can say of 
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Harriet Rebecca Harper, of Shreveport, 
La., daughter of Mr. and Mrs, G. A. Harper, 
was born a perfect specimen of a baby. Our 
physician said she was a perfect baby. She 
weighed nine pounds. She sleeps with plen- 
ty of fresh air. In the summer, especially, 
she lives out of doors, takes a nap after 
lunch and sleeps well at night. I nursed her 
but also feed her on cereals and Jersey 
milk (our cows). She slept so soundly that 
she never waked up through the night to 
nurse and almost weaned herself when she 
was a year old. From that time she has 
been fed the pure milk and cream. She is 
very fond of all kinds of fruit, especially 
oranges and apples. Now she eats just what 
the rest of the family eats with a little less 
dessert and more oatmeal and home-made 
loaf bread. 

Harriet stood the most severe 
Better Babies Contest, and won the 
Championship of the State, taking 


test at the 
Grand 
it over 


I sleep in the open air the whole year 
around—on the gallery .with only muslin 
curtains dropped in bad weather. For my 
breakfast I have the juice of an orange, dish 
of oats or cream of wheat that has been 


cooked three hours, and a piece of stale 
bread with butter. At the other meals I 
have either baked or boiled Irish potatoes 


and any fresh vegetables cooked only in salt 
water and seasoned with butter on my plate. 
A soft boiled egg a day and meat broth oc- 
casionally. I eat no pie, cake or rich des- 
serts at any time. Once in awhile a piece 
or so of good candy and some sponge cake 
is given me. I never eat between meals 
either.—William J. Rolland. By Mr. and 
Mrs, William Rolland, Shreveport, La, 





150 babies. She was awarded the gold med- 
al and $100 and a free trip given to herself 
and mother to the Panama Exposition to the 
amount of $250. 





the little glass jar churn you set-in 
the lap for making a couple of pounds 
of butter at a time? 

“The first essential is good cream 
from milk taken from healthy cows 
and handled in a sanitary fashion 
After the cream has risen, it is ad- 
visable to keep it cool after taking it 
off the milk. Keep each batch of 
cream separate until seven or eight 
hours before churning. Then mix 
thoroughly and expose the cream to 
an ordinary room temperature, about 
70 degrees, wntil it sours. 

“The churn should always be well 
scalded before using. After scald- 
ing, rinse the churn with cold water 
to bring it to the temperature of the 
cream to be churned. Cream should 
be at such a temperature that butter 
will come in thirty-five to forty-five 
minutes. Stop churning when the 
granules of butter are about the size 
of grains of wheat. At this stage 
all the butter has come and it is easy 
to wash If the butter is allowed to 
gather into large lumps it will be 





May 23. 


impossible to wash it well. 


of the churn and put it on a worker. 
While it is still in the granular form 
add an ounce of the best table salt 
to every pound of butter. Work in 
the salt with the paddle or lever of 
the worker, but never with the hands. 
The object of working is to get out 
the excess water and to distribute 
the salt. Work until the butter has 
a waxy appearance. Too much work- 
ing will ruin the grain and cause the 
butter to look greasy. At this season 
of the year very little if any color 
need be used, but if color is to be 
added, it should be put into the 
churn just after the cream is put in.” 





Program for United Farm Women 

SUGGEST that instead of the reg- 

ular meeting you have a strawberry 
festival. You can make some money, 
interest the young people and have a 
good time generally. 

If you can manage it have some 
one to talk a few minutes on the var- 
ious subheads outlined. under the 
subject, “The Value and Abuse of 
Fruit.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Strawberries 


OUBTLESS God could have made 

a better berry, but doubtless God 
never did,” was quoted by Isaak Wal- 
ton in the year of 1625, and no one 
has since found anything better to 
say about that luscious fruit. 

One of the things for which we may 
well be grateful is that we live in a 
land where strawberries thrive. This, 
1 understand, is a good year for them. 
Let us eat when we can and “can 
what we can’t” for a poorer season. 


Why ?7— What? 


EING human with a curiosity pe- 

culiar to that species of being, of 
course we first ask why and what. 
Strawberries, like most fruit (except- 
ing bananas and dried fruits) have lit- 
tle food value. Their use in the diet- 
ary is very important nevertheless 
because of the mineral salts they con- 
tain. They are 5 per cent refuse, 
86 per cent water, 1 per cent proteid, 
6-10 per cent fat, 7 per cent carbohy- 
drate (about 6% sugar and % per cent 
starch),6 per cent mineral matter, and 
yield 175 calories per pound. (Do not 
fail to keep in mind the point by 
which to guage—that is that eggs 
yield about 700 calories per pound.) 

The mineral constituents are pot- 
ash combined with malic and citric 
acids. These have an agreeable acid 
flavor, but when they are burned up 
in the body help to render the blood 
more alkaline (purify the blood) and 
the urine less acid (a condition that 
usually accompanies rheumatism). As 
the strawberries ripen these acids de- 
crease and sugar increases. 

Whence comes the delicious odor 
and flavor of strawberries? These are 
due to the presence of very small 
quantities of ether, a subtle fluid not 
completely understood. Coal tar pro- 
ducts have been produced with simi- 
lar flavors, and that is what is sold as 
strawberry flavor. To capture the 
wonderful flavor of the strawberry 
and put it in coarse glass pop bottles 
will require finer apparatus than we 
yet possess. 

A chemist will tell us that malic 
acid is made up of four molecules of 
carbon, six of hydrogen and five of 
oxygen, and citric acid of six carbon, 
eight hydrogen and seven oxygen, but 
while this stimulates our desire for 
more knowledge it does not make us 
to realize the difference in effect on 
our palates. 

Ether is a substance which fills 
all space, therefore it easily escapes, 


as the flat flavor of long-cooked 
strawberries will testify. 
Digestibility 


HE digestibility of strawberries, 

as with other fruits, depends 
largely on its degree of ripeness. If 
it is unripe, the excess of acids are 
irritating to the intestine and may 
cause diarrhea or colic. If over ripe 
or bruised, bacteria and molds are 
present which may flourish in the in- 
testine and do harm later. If ripe and 
clean, the gentle stimulation they ex- 
ert on the intestinal wall is very use- 
ful. 

Some people are so affected by mals 
ic acid that they break out in a rash 
upon eating them. These people must 
be content with them stewed. 

Strawberries are slightly laxative. 
For this reason, like other flavor 
fruits, it is of particular value if eaten 
as the first course of breakfast. 


Strawberries Raw 


Wash quickly before hulling. To put them 
in a colander and dip it in a big basin of 
water two or three times is the best, as it 
does not soak or bruise the fruit. A straw- 
berry that has been cut, particularly with & 
steel knife, is ruined, yet I have seen people 
hull them thus. 


Serving Raw 


A very dainty way of serving fine straw- 
berries is to arrange a ring of them around 
@ small mound of sugar, Pick up the berry 
by’ the stem, dip it into the sugar and bite 
off. No one can have ruined the fresh flavor 
by this method. A grape leaf on the plate 
will add to the beauty of the coloring. 

If you have Timbal irons make cases 
about an inch deep and fill with four berries, 
powder with sugar and serve. It is best to 
leave the hulls on, 


Strawberry Salad 


Serve the berries on watercress, lettuce, 


or endive, in hollowed apple or orange cases; 
with French or mayonnaise dressing. 
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THE FLOWERS 





AN we conceive what humanity would be if it did not know the flowers? 
If these did not exist, if they had all been hidden from our gaze, as are 
probably a thousand no less fairy sights that are all around us, but invisible to 
our eyes, would our character, our faculties, our sense of the beautiful, our 
aptitude for happiness, be quite the same? 
have other splendid manifestations of luxury, exuberance, and grace; other daz- 
zling efforts of the superlative forces: the sun, the stars, the varied lights of the 
moon, the azure and the ocean, the dawns and twilights, the mountain, the 
plain, the forest and the rivers, the light and the trees, and lastly, nearer to us, 
birds, precious stones and woman. These are the ornaments of our planet. 
Yet but for the last three, which belong to the same smile of nature, how grave, 
austere, almost sad, would be the education of our eye without the softness 
which the flowers give ?—Maurice Maeterlinck. 


We should, it is true, in nature 








Strawberry Dumplings 


Materials—2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 heaping tablespoon lard, 1 cup 
sweet milk, 1 quart hulled strawberries 
(sliced with silver knife), 2 tablespoons soft 
butter, 1 cup water, 1 cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 teaspoon corn starch, and 
half a lemon sliced, 

Way of Preparing—Make a soft dough of 
the flour, baking powder, salt, sugar, lard 
and milk, Roll it out into a square sheet 
half an inch thick. Spread it with soft but- 
ter, sprinkle with % cup of sugar and cover 
with the prepared berries. Begin at the 
nearest edge and roll up just as you would 
a jelly roll. With a sharp knife cut into 10 
equal pieees, Place those pieces end upward 
in a rather deep baking dish and pour over 
them a sauce made by boiling the sugar, 
water, corn starch, butter and lemon togeth- 
er for ten minutes. Place in a brisk oven 
and bake until the dough part is done, about 
25 minutes, Serve with plain cream or sauce. 


Strawberry Cottage Pudding 


Materials—One-third cup. butter, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 egg, % cup milk, 1% cups flour, 3 
teaspoons baking powder. 

Way of Preparing—Cream the butter, add 
sugar gradually, and egg well beaten; mix 
and sift flour, baking powder, and salt; add 
alternately with milk to first mixture; turn 
into buttered cake pan, bake 25 minutes in 
shallow pan; cut in squares and serve with 
strawberries (sprinkled with sugar and 
slightly mashed) and a cream sauce, Sliced 
peaches may be used in place of straw- 
berries, 

Strawberry Sauce 


Materials—One-third cup butter, two- 
thirds cup strawberries, 1 cup powdered su- 
gar, white 1 egg. 

Way of Preparing—Cream the butter, add 
sugar gradually, egg beaten until stiff, and 
strawberries. Beat until fruit is mashed. 


Strawberry Filling for Cake 


Materials—1i cup thick cream, one-third 
cup sugar, white 1 egg, % cup strawberries, 
4% teaspoon vanilla. 

Way of Preparing—Beat cream until stiff, 
using Dover egg-beater, add sugar, white of 
egg beaten until stiff, strawberries mashed, 
and vanilla. Put thick on cake. Serve at 
once, 

Strawberry Whip 


Materials—1% cups strawberries, 1 cup 
powdered sugar, white 1 egg. 

Way of Preparing—Put ingredients in bowl 
and beat with wire whisk until stiff enough 
to hold in shape; about 20 minutes will be 
required for beating. Pile lightly on dish, 
chill, surround with lady fingers, and serve 
with boiled custard, 


Strawberry Ice 


Material—1 quart box strawberries, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup water, lemon juice. 

Way of Preparing—Sprinkle strawberries 
with sugar, cover, and let stand two hours. 
Mash, squeeze through cheese cloth, add wa- 
ter and lemon juice to taste, then freeze. 
Strawberry ice prepared in this way retains 
the natural color of the fruit. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


Materials—3 pints thin cream, 2 boxes ber- 
ries, 2 cups sugar, few grains salt, 

Way of Preparing—Wash and hull berries, 
sprinkle with sugar, cover, let stand two 
hours. Mash, and squeeze through cheese- 
cloth; then add salt. Freeze cream to the 
consistency of a mush, add gradually fruit 
juice, and finish freezing. Rich Jersey milk 
may be substituted for cream. 


Strawberry Sponge 


Materials—One-third box gelatine or 1 1-3 
tablespoons granulated gelatine, 1-3 cup gold 
water, 1-3 cup boiling water, 1 cup sugar, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice, 1 cup strawberry 


juice, whites 3 eggs, whip from 3 cups cream, 
Wry of Preparing—Soak gelatine in cold 
water, dissolve in boiling water, strain, and 


add sugar, lemon juice, strawberry juice, and 
pulp. Chill in pan of ice-water; when quite 
thick, beat with wire spoon or whisk until 
frothy, then add whites of eggs beaten stiff, 
and fold in cream. Line a mold with straw- 
berries, turn in mixture, smooth evenly, and 
chill, 
Strawberry Short Cake (Cake) 


Materials—2 cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, 
1-3 cup butter, % cup milk. 

Way of Preparing—Mix dry ingredients, 
sift twice, work in butter with tips of fingers, 
and add milk gradually. Toss and roll 
on floured board, Put in round buttered 
tin, and shape with back of hand to fit pan. 
Split, and put sweetened berries between and 
on top of short cake; cover with whipped 
cream or cream sauce, 


Strawberry Short Cake (Dough) 


Materials—Flour to make soft dough, 4 


teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
% cup milk or water, 4 cup butter or lard, 

Way of Preparing—Mix dry ingredients, 
sift twice, work in butter with tips of fingers. 
and add milk gradually. Toss on floured 
board, divide in two parts. Pat, roll out, and 


bake 12 minutes in a hot oven in buttered 
tins, Split, spread with butter. Sweeten 


Strawberries to taste, place on back of range 
until warmed, crush slightly and put between 


and on top of short cake; cover top with 
cream sauce, 


Canned Strawberries 


In canning strawberries the chief difficulty 
lies in preserving the form of the fruit. With 
strawberries, and all watery fruits, it is well 
to prepare the fruit, and sprinkle over it the 
sugar to be used; allow it to stand over 
night; pour the juice into a preserving ket- 
tle; bring to a boil, skim and then add the 
fruit, cooking only for a few minutes after it 
comes to a boil, Bottle carefully and keep 
in @ cool, dry place. Canned in this way 
the fruit retains both form and color, 


Strawberry Preserves 


Pick over, wash, drain, and hull straw- 
berries; then weigh. Fill glass jars with 
berries, Make a syrup by boiling three- 
fourths their weight in sugar with water, 
allowing 1 cup to each pound of sugar, cook- 
ing the syrup 15 minutes. Add syrup to 
overflow jars; let stand 15 minutes, when 
fruit will have shrunk, and more fruit must 
be added to fill jars. Screw on covers, put 
on a trivet in a kettle of cold water, heat 
water to boiling point, and keep just below 
boiling point one hour. They may be canned 
this way by adding less sugar. 


Strawberry Preserves No. 2 


Cover 4 pounds of fine ripe strawberries 
with 3 pounds of granulated sugar, and al- 
low them to stand over night in a cool place, 
Strain off the juice, pour it into a granite 
saucepan, and let it boil 15 minutes, remov- 
ing all the scum. Add the berries, boil two 
or three minutes, then pour into hot jars and 
seal immediately. 


Sun Preserved Strawberries 


Use equal weights of sugar and straw- 
berries, Put the strawberries in the pre- 
serving kettle in layers, sprinkling sugar 
Over each layer. The fruit and sugar should 
not be more than four inches deep. Place the 
kettle on the stove and heat the fruit and 
sugar slowly to the boiling point. When it 
begins to boil skim carefully. Boil 10 min- 
utes, counting from the time the fruit begins 
to bubble. Pour the cooked fruit into plat- 
ters, having it about two or three inches 
deep. Place the platters in a sunny window, 
in an unused room, for three or four days. 
In doing this be sure to keep protected 
from flies. In that time the fruit will grow 
plump and firm and the syrup will thicken 
almost to a jelly. Put this preserve, cold, 
into jars or tumblers. 


Strawberry Jelly 


As strawberries, like peas, contain very 
little pectin, the substance which gelatinizes 
the mass when heated and combined, it is 
difficult to make jelly. It is best mixed with 
currant, crab apple or quince juices which 
contain the pectin. 


Strawberry Juice 


Save the excess juice when canning, bottle 
it in small well boiled bottles, cork well, dip 
the top in paraffine, and serve with lemon 
juice and crushed ice. 





How to Make the Pretty Beads 


There is nothing that adds to a girl’s dress 
or that brightens a coat suit more than a 
string of pretty beads, and with the neces- 
sary materials for making them within reach 
of all, there is no reason why any girl should 
not have at least one long string. If pur- 
chased in the stores they will cost you from 
50 cents to $2.50, but can be easily made at 
home much cheaper. I have not made any 
myself, but several of my friends boast of 
from two to six strings, all different, and 
this is the way they do it: 

Cern Starch and Salt Beads.—Two cups of 
fine salt heated hot. Mix with one cup of 
corn starch that has previously been blended 
with one-half cup of water. Put on the back 
of the stove until it is the consistency of 
dough. Color with dye, bluing, paint or wa- 
ter colors. Perfume the mass with a few 
drops of flower oil and roll into beads, Care 
has to be taken to make beads uniform in 
size and shape. Run on a hat pin or run a 
common pin through each bead and stick 
through cardboard, Dry thoroughly and 
string, alternating with gilt or silver art 
beads. This quantity will make about seven 
chains and they will be as fragrant as the 
genuine rose beads. If black dye and attar 
of roses are used you will have the veritable 
rose beads. 

* * * 


Chinaberry Beads.—Boil the berries from 
the ordinary China or umbrella tree until 
the pulp will rub off easily. Take off, rub 
clean, and boil again. String with a small 
needle on a double thread and they will be 
ready to dye. Use Easter-egg or Diamond 
dye in any shade desired; purple, lavender, 
pink, blue and green, in pastel shades, are 


the most popular. One package of the egg 
dye will color three or four long strings, 
while one package of Diamond dye will col- 
or about twice as many. When the beads are 


the desired shade remove from the water 
and dry. They may be restrung in twos or 
threes with two gilt, silver or pearl beads 
between each group, or alternately. Make 
the string long enough to go once around 
the neck and hang to the lap. Try this 
and I guarantee that not one in 50 will guess 
their humble_origin, T. M. R. 












‘With and Without B. V. D. 


Wa B.V.D. you wear your coat on your back, be- 
cause you’re cool. Without B. V. D. you carry 





your coat on your arm, because you’re hot. 
Take the “‘short road’’ to comfort in cool, light-woven, loose fitting 
B. V. D. Be offtothe nearest store and get it! 


By the way, remember that a// Athletic Underwear is not 
B. V. D. On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Weven Label 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Un- 
dershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, $0c., 
75c., $1.00 and $1.50 
the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the 
Suit. 


(Trade Marh Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 
For your own welfare fix the B. V. D. Red Woven 
Label firmly in your mind and make the salesman 
show it to you. If he can't or won't, walk out! 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 

















Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
@ first clase organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, oe may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 


It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 


information before making your selection. Write ¢g gd Washington, N. Jj. 
for it today and please Zontion this paper. ornish 0., Established Over 50 Years 


RANEY CANNERS 


THE BEST FOR TWENTY YEARS 
THE BEST STILL 


Over 100,000 people will testify to their superiority over 
any other make. A Raney Canner will save all your fruits 
and vegetables, supply your table and market with the 
finest class of canned goods in the world, and make you. 
big profits. We tell you all about canning from Practical 
Experience. Write for our catalog and full information 
today. Itisfree. Don’t wait, NOW. 


THE RANEY CANNER CoO., 


Department 7. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


YOUR IDEAS 


$9,006 offered for certain invenm- 
y tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journala. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys 
Established 16 Years 
1960 P, Street, Washington, D, Ge 
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DAISY FLY KILLER it0ea.0227"cit: 
attracts and kills 
: allfiies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, conven- 
ient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Madeof 
"ANS aiy . metal, can’tspillortip 
Wa i: (piesa over; will not soil or 
Res f injure anything. 
‘2ray oo: Guaranteed effective. 
Saw "~ ‘ Sold by dealers, or 
Re TN 4 } 6 sent by express pre- 
emma as Se paid for $1. 


SAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N° ¥. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’ 
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ae can tell 1 by a man’s farm whether 
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RE you reading Dr. Butler’s weekly articles on 

cultivating the crop? This series began in last 
week’s paper and will run through several issues. 
Cultivation is the one big thing we are thinking 
of just now, and we believe our readers will find 
something of interest in every article of this 
series. Read. them. 





RE you preparing to attend the farmers’ sum- 

mer schools and farmers’ institutes that are to 
be held this summer? Nothing is more broaden- 
ing and helpful to a man and his business than to 
get away from himself and his work occasionally 
and see what the other fellow is doing and get 
his viewpoint. Watch for the dates of these meet- 
ings in The Progressive Farmer. 





E HAVE long suspected that the great value 

of lespedeza or Japan clover as a hay and 
pasture plant has not been sufficiently understood. 
We take this opportunity to repeat that on any of 
the better grades of soils, from Virginia to east 
Texas, it will prove a very satisfactory hay plant, 
and that practically everywhere in this territory 
it is one of our most valuable pasture plants. 
Listen to this testimony from Mr. W. B. Payne, 
far up in Virginia: 


“T wish you could have seen some of the 
crops of this hay that I have cut here over 
knee high and so thick you couldn’t see the 
ground. It makes very fine hay and heavy, 
and all stock like it. Jl am feeding some now 
to my horses. This, of course, was grown on 
bottom land, fairly fertile and moist, as it 
takes a good deal of moisture for a heavy 
crop. I could hardly expect to make hay 
from it on hill land, but it will grow six inches 
high and make excellent pasture in summer.” 





HE Progressive Farmer has long contended 
that while it is well to spend money for good 
roads, it is doubly important to see that these 
roads, once built, are properly maintained. Large 
sums have been spent for good roads that later 
have been allowed to become impassable from 


neglect. On this subject the Tazewell, Va., News 
says: 
“To spend large sums of money to build 


roads and then leave them to be cut up, wash- 
ed away, is the height of business folly. And 
that is just what is being done in a number 
of instances in this county right now. There 
was quite a lot of money spent a few years 
ago on Tazewell Avenue and the streets lead- 
ing out of town east and the one around by 
the Baptist church. The streets were left to 
go to pieces Now there are holes and gul- 
lies washed in each of these streets which 
will cost money to repair. Maintenance of 
the roads is more important than the build- 
ing in the first place. If the road authorities 
are good business men they will see to it that 
the new roads are not allowed to go to rack.” 





N MR. POE’S address on the next page he brings 

out the fact that we have Nation, State, County 
and Town, each with machinery for self-ex- 
pression and development, and only the country 
community voiceless—formless, indeed, “pewerless 
to be born.” Thomas Jefferson a hundred years 
ago saw just the situation thus described—saw 
that County, State and Nation were organized and 
that the town was organized, but that there was 
no organization in the rural communities; and 
time after time he declared that as long as he had 
breath in his body ke would fight for two things— 
education and provision tor organized rural com- 
munities—“the subdivision of the counties into 
wards”, as he put it. His idea was to organize all 
over America rural communities of about six miles 
square into forceful, capable rural democracy—re- 
publics—corresponding in size somewhat to our 
present school districts; and it is now our duty to 
work out in some fashion the realization of his 


ancient dream. Though we can’t do it through 
government—as yet—we can do it through volun- 
tary organization. In The Progressive Farmer 
next week or the week after will appear the sec- 
ond half of Mr. Poe’s adress, “What Can We Do 
to Develop the Rural Commtinity?” 





HOSE of our readers who have had several 

years experience with the boll weevil well 
know that late planting under weevil conditions 
is dangerous; but an occasional misguided theorist 
still bobs up and asserts that late planting is the 
solution of the boll weevil problem. In most of 
our territory it should be unnecéssary to supply 
additional evidence that late planting is dangerous, 
but where this question has not already been defi- 
nitely settled the following from the United States 
Department of Agriculture will be of interest: 


“Occasionally the theory is announced that 
the boll weevil can be controlled by late plant- 
ing better than by early planting of the crop. 
The Bureau of. Entomology has conducted 
many experiments to determine whether late 


planted cotton will produce a satisfactory 
crop. ‘The results have all been negative. 


The advocates of late planting, however, have 
contended that the experiments of the Depart- 
ment have not been conducted on a sufficient- 
ly large scale. On this account an unusually 
large experiment which was provided by nat- 
ural conditions in Louisiana is of interest. 
In the spring of 1913 there was an overflow 
by Bayou de Glaize in Avoyelles Parish, oc- 
curring in May and continuing until early in 
June. On one side of the bayou a strip of 
land one mile long and from eight to ten miles 
wide was flooded. The levee on the opposite 
side of the bayou retained the water. Cotton 
was planted early on the one side and late on 
the other. It has furnished a large scale con- 
trast between the two methods of planting in 
the same locality and on identical soil forma- 
tions. Examinations which have just been 
made by the Bureau of Entomology show that 
a crop of half a bale was made on the side 
that was not overflowed where the planting 
was early, while the opposite side, which was 
late planted, yielded much less. 





Canning Again 


en 


FRIEND of ours thinks—and correctly, we 
believe,—that our “Canning Special” should 
have emphasized more strongly the impor- 
tance of “quality work” in this as in all other lines 
of farm business. “Ordinary canned goods were 
selling at ninety cents a dozen in my town last 
October,” he tells us, “but I had no trouble selling 
mine at $1.50 a dozen. And the explanation is 
simple: I had bought one of the best canners on 
the market and used my own best skill combined 
with the best mechanical aids to complete success.” 
Every farmer should have a good canner, even 
if it is only a $5 size; but a $10 size nearly always 
works more satisfactorily. And if you cannot af- 
ford to buy a good canner for your own work, why 
not join in with some neighboring 
one? 


family and get 
goods for your 
own use next winter and some for sale. And extra 
quality will mean extra. profits. 


Resolve now to can enough 





A Progressive Farmer Library 


HE Progressive Farmer is often requested to 
suggest a list of books on agricultural sub- 
jects, all, o 


purchaser can afford of the 
will be helpful to our readers: 





and we believe ras many as the 


works here named 


Farm Conveniences; 
Farm Grasses of the United States, by W. J. 
Spillman ; 


Fertilizers and Crops, by S. L. Van Slyke; 


The Principles of Agriculture, by L. H. Bai- 
ley; 

Cereals in America, by T. F. Hunt; 

Soil Fertility and 3 Oa a Agriculture, by 
C. G. Hopkins; 

Soils, by E. W. Hilgard; 

Fertilizers, by E. B. Voorhees; 

Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual, by 
J. S. Newman; 

Feeds and Feeding, by W. A. Henry; 

Study of Breeds, by Thos. Shaw; 

Southern Field Crops, by J. F. Duggar; 
In answer to an inquiry regarding the best 

works on cooperation, Mr. J. Z. Green suggests 


the following: 


Industrial Cooperation, by Catherine Webb; 
How to Cooperate, by Herbert Myrick; 
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History of Cooperation, by Geo. Jacob Hol- 


yoake ; 

History of Cooperation in Scotland, by Win. 

Maxwell; 

Rural Life Problems of the United States, 
by Sir Horace Plunkett; 
Cooperation Among Farmers, by Prof. John 

Lee Coulter; 

Of course, every farmer should write the Uniied 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D, 
C., for its monthly list of publications, which is 
sent free. From this list may be selected such 
bulletins as are most needed. The publications of 
our state experiment stations and state depart- 
ments of agriculture are also free for the asking, 
and we urgeour readers to have their names placed 
on the regular mailing lists for all such publica- 
tions issued. It is by no means meant to imply 
that the publications here named are the only 
ones on these subjects nor the best to be had, but 
we do know that in the list are only included the 
works of recognized authorities., The Progressive 
Farmer will be glad to aid its readers in procures 
ing any of the books here mentioned. 


The Week on the Farm 








spring rains? If so, something is wrong and 
we suggest humus—vegetable matter—as a 
remedy. Along with the harrow humus is a great 
clod preventive. It cold soils warm and 
drouthy lands moist; and unlocks 
plant food in all soils. 


Ds: your soil bake hard after these heavy 


makes 
and mellows 

Tried it? 

*x* * * 

Plenty of cowpeas or soy beans to sow after 
your oat crop? If not, we’d suggest you get them 
at once and arrange to make the two crops a year 
our climate makes possible, but which we too often 
fail to grow. Nature has given us a tremendously 
valuable asset in our climate, in that we can grow 
so many soil-improving crops practically the en- 
tire year; but the same climatic conditions that 
make this possible also serve rapidly to deplete 
our store of vegetable matter and soil fertility. 
The key to successful farming in the South is lots 
of legumes, winter and summer. 

x * * 

We wonder if there isn’t some sort of gentle hint 
you can give that neighbor of yours in regard to 
cleaning up old rails, boards, wornout plows, and 
other junk that litters the landscape in front of 
his house. We “that ghbor”, because, of 
course, Progressive Farmer readers ra already 
looked after this matter. Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, they say, and “orderliness” is close akin 
to both, 


say nei 


ae. 

Did you have a bur or crimson clover sod to 
precede your corn crop this year? If you did 
you’re pretty well assured of a full corn crib this 
fall; if you didn’t—how about this fall? It isn’t too 
early to begin planning. 

2. 

While we’re talking clover, let’s be sure to read 

what Mr. Johnson says on page 5 of this issue 


about crimson clover and oats for hay. His fig-. 


ures are pretty conclusive, and clearly show the 
folly of buying hay at $33 a ton when we can raise 
more hay to the acre than any of the so-called 
“hay states.” 


A Thought for the Week 








little idea what its horrors are. They think 

only of its glamour, its gilt and feathers, the 
blare of trumpets, and shouts of men; but they It- 
tle think of the suffering, the tears and broken 
hearts, the bereaved homes, and above all the de- 
moralization of society. We have had war enough. 
It is awful to realize that thousands of men are to 
be swept into eternity without preparation; that 
thousands are to lie wounded and feverish through 


"Tisse who have been clamoring for war have 


the chilly night, and wholesale murder is to he 
committed under the name of war. Defensive 


warfare is justifiable, but any other kind is whol-- 
sale murder, yet we read of resolutions passcd 
and editorials written, advocating the seizure of 
territory. Let the people of God everywhere pray 
that this horror may be averted, and that the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace may assert them- 
selves.—Presbyterian Standard. 
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Developing Rural Community Life Our Next Great Task 


ADDRESS OF CLARENCE POE, EDITOR OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, AT THIS 
WEEK’S MEETING OF SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE AND NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCI OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, MEMPHIS, TENN. 








gentlemen, have asked me to speak to you 

this evening on the subject, “Present Aspects 
of the Movement for the Improvement of Rurai 
Life.” In other words, as I understand it, I am 
expected to tell you how far we have come in the 
study of our colossal rural problem and what its 
leaders feel is the fundamental thing to stress just 
now in working toward its solution. 

The movement for the improvement of rural 
conditions in America, then, let me say, has had 
three stages, or perhaps I should say three phases. 
In its beginning our whole thought was concen- 
trated on the problem of improved farm methods 
—more scientific and economical processes of man- 
aging the soil and of producing farm crops and 
farm animais. While this movement has always 
existed in a more or less definite form, perhaps we 
might say that it really assumed organized and 
formidable proportions in this country fifty years 
ago when the National Government provided for 
the establishment of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations all over the United States. And 
through all the years since, with the development 
of farmers’ institutes, farm demonstration work, 
agricultural bulletins, books and newspapers, and 
a score of other agencies, this movement—this 
necessary and elementary movement for Scientific 
Farm Production has been gathering force and 
volume. 


"Te officers of your Conference, ladies and 


Three Phases of Rural Aspiration 


HEN about thirty years or more ago, we may 
say, with the development of the Granger 
movement in the West, and the later. devel- 

opment of the Farmers’ Alliance in the West and 
South, the movement for the improvement of 
rural conditions assumed a new phase—the Polit- 
ical Phase—and a great body of farmers believed 
that the agricultural millennium would be ushered 
in by a new era in government. Whatever may 
be thought as to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
some of the demands of the farmers at that time, 
there can be no doubt of the far-reaching and 
abiding influence of their protests against railroad 
discriminations, against the control of Congress 
by powerful manufacturing and financial interests, 
and against a banking system designed exclusively 
for the promotion of urban interests and indus- 
tries. A hundred years ago Adam Smith observed 
in his “Wealth of Nations” that since the downfall 
of the Roman Empire the policy of great nations 
“has been more favorable to arts, manufactures 
and commerce, the industry of towns, than to ag- 
riculture, the industry of the country ;” and this is 
true to this day. 

Nevertheless, while we recognize the basic and 
fundamental importance of better farm methods, 
and also the importance of equal legislation, we 
have come now upon a third stage of progress— 
the Commercial-Social Phase—in which we recog- 
nize that neither scientific production nor equal 
legislation is a complete remedy, but only a part 
of a complete remedy: each a sine qua non but not 
a panacea. The outward and visible signs of this 
commercial-social phase have been the organiza- 
tion of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union in most of the States of the Union—an 
organization feeling its way at least toward busi- 
ness cooperation here as it has been worked out 
in Denmark and Ireland; the work of the Country 
Life Commission in 1908, and the establishment 
only last year of a “Rural Organization Service” 
in the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Country Life Must Be Made Both Finan- 
cially and Socially Satisfying 
Bi of these organizations have helped in 


waking us up to two all-important truths. 
The first of these truths is that no matter 
how abundantly our lands produce, the farmers 
will not prosper adequately unless the business 
and marketing side of farming also has proper at- 
tention. In other words, the farmer, like the man- 
ufacturer, must not only use modern and scientific 
methods of production, but modern and scientific 
methods of buying and selling. The farmer must 
not only get the profits due him as a laborer and 
as a skilled laborer, but he must also get profits 
as a business man. And both because the farmer 
is isolated from the centers of trade and because 
farming is conducted by a multitude of independ- 
ent small operators, better farm business must in- 
evitably mean cooperative farm business. 
The second and final great truth, a truth which 
we.are now only just beginning to realize, is that 
our Rural Problem includes all the things we have 


been considering, but also includes a great deal 
more. Let me state it this way: 

The Rural Problem, in its last analysis, is noth- 
ing more nor less than the problem of developing 
a satisfying country life—and such a life must re- 
spond both to the social and material wants of 
man. It must be both financially and socially 
satisfying. 

And to emphasize and illustrate this point let 
me quote a startlingly significant statement made 
by Dr. Thomas N. Carver, head of the Rural Or- 
ganization Service, in an address in Chicago only 
last month. To some it will come with the sudden- 
ness of a firebell at night. He started out by say- 
ing that most people seem to assume that all that 
is necessary is for the farmer to produce wisely 
and buy and sell to advantage; that the rural prob- 
lem is solved as sgon as the farmer has a satisfy- 
ing income. But Dr. Carver declared that this is 
only half the problem, and then he made this tell- 
ing statement: 


“Paradoxical as it may seem, it is a matter 
of actual observation that the sections of the 
country where the land is richest, where crops 
have been most abundant, where land has 
reached the highest price and the farm owners 
attain to the highest degree of prosperity, are 
the very sections from which the farm owners 
are retiring from the farms most rapidly and 
leaving them to tenants.” 


Our “Inevitable Destiny of Harmonious 


Life” 

HY are they leaving? Why does Iowa, the 

richest agricultural State, yet show a 

steadily declining agricultural population? 
As I see it, there can be but one answer. It is 
that the country life has not yet been adequately 
organized in recognition of the fact that man is 
“a social animal’—a truth which Sir Horace 
Plunkett remarks is as old as Aristotle, but which 
is really as old as Adam, of whom the Almighty 
said it was not good for him to live and work 
alone. 

Thus we have the social instinct as old as the 
race itself, and bred to greater imperiousness 
through long centuries of family, tribal, and feudal 
life. Instinctively we feel that we should work 
with our fellows in industrial relations as well as 
enjoy with them our hours of recreation. “In all 
his politics, in all his economies, in all his move- 
ments,” says a distinguished thinker, “man is feel- 
ing his way to his inevitable destiny of harmonious 
life.” 

Thete you have, in my opinion, the phase which 
chiefly explains the alarming drift to the cities. 
For the masses of workers it is not so much the 
lure of gold, for there is direr poverty in our cities 
than the country has ever known; but man, “in- 
stinctively a social animal,” is indeed ever “feeling 
his way to his inevitable destiny of harmonious 
life,” that is to say, toward a life which fully im- 
proves upon all the rich possibilities of comrade- 
ship and of cooperative action with his fellows, in- 
dustrial, civic, and social; and he goes to the city 
because he feels we have not yet provided for the 
development of these relations in our country dis- 
tricts. 


We Have Not Had “Rural Communities” 
Ss" iT is that the chief task of the rural reformer 


today is the creation of the Rural Community 

—involving, of course, the three essentials of 
(1) scientific farming, (2) business cooperation, and 
(3) an adequate social life, the first two necessary 
to make it financially satisfying, the second two to 
make it socially satisfying. Mr. George W. Rus- 
sell, Editor of the Irish Homestead (whom I am 
tempted to call the greatest of rural sociologists), 
reminds us of our elemental weakness when he 
says that while we have had people living here and 
there in rural sections heretofore, we have not had 
rural “communities,” the word “community” signi- 
fying a group of people with common interests 
organized to work together as one body in their 
aspirations, hopes, ideals, ambitions. A mere col- 
lection of dwelling houses does not make a com- 
munity; it becomes a real community only when 
it passes through the experience of Kipling’s “Ship 
That Found Itself” and there develops among the 
people a common feeling of loyalty, pride, and 
identity of interest. This is what the organization 
of the town quickly develops, and what the lack of 
organization of the country has prevented from 
developing there. In the town there are ample 
agencies and organizations through which the 
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townsman may work for better streets and better 
lights and better schools and for parks and play- 
grounds and public buildings and country clubs 
and pretty suburbs and to get more progressive 
people to come for neighbors with him, and so on, 
and so on. But it is a sad fact that while we have 
had people living here and there in country sec- 
tions, we have not had country “communities.” 
We have not had this unity of interest, this com- 
munity consciousness. 

And why have we not had them? Partly, of 
course, because of the individualistic character of 
farm life—a characteristic which cooperation in 
buying and selling, and in farm work, will steadily 
overcome. But in an even larger measure, my 
friends, I believe the failure to develop the Rural 
Community has been due to a failure to provide 
the machinery for its development and expression. 





A Contrast Between Country and City 


T IS an indictment, and a true indictment, of 

the leaders of our race which Mr. George 
~ W. Russell draws up when he says that great 
minds from Solon and Aristotle in ancient Greece 
to Alexander Hamilton in our own country have 
given much thought to the organization of cities 
and states, to the problems of municipalities and 
commonwealths, but have “treated the rural prob- 
lem as purely economic as if agriculture were a 
business only and not a life.” The result he finds 
exemplified in the contrast between facilities for 
progress in his own city of Dublin and the absence 
of such facilities in the surrounding rural sections: 


“If Dublin or any other city wants an art gal- 
lery or public baths, or recreation grounds, 
there is a machinery which can be set in mo- 
tion, there are corporations and urban coun- 
cils which can be approached. If public 
opinion is evident—and it is easy to organize 
public opinion in a town—the city representa- 
tives will consider the scheme, and if they ap- 
prove and it is within their power as a corpor- 
ation or council, they are able to levy taxes 
to finance the art gallery, public bath-houses, 
recreation grounds, public gardens, or whate- 
ever else. Now let us go to a country district 
where there is no organization. It may be ob- 
vious to one or two people that the place is 
perishing and the humanity is decaying, lack- 
ing some center of life. They want a village 
hall [a community meeting-place], but how is 
it to be obtained? They begin talking about 
it to this person and that. They ask these 
people to talk to their friends, and the ripples 
go out weakening and widening for months, 
perhaps years.” 


And so nothing is done. In other words, the civic 
impulse, the social instinct, can find machinery for 
expression in the city but cannot in the country; 
and so, as Mr. Russell says: “The difficulty of 
moving the countryman, which has become tradi- 
tional, is not due to the fact that he lives. in the 
country, but to the fact that he lives in an unor- 
ganized society.” 

There, as I see it, is the whole situation in a 
nutshell. Country people are in heart and mind 
just as progressive as city people but haven’t the 
facilities for expressing the spirit of progress. The 
power-belt of organization has not been attached 
to the throbbing dynamo of rural aspiration. 


Country Community Alone “Without Form 


and Void”’ 
(CU tke coun this fact, ladies and gentlemen, that 


the country community is the only social unit 
known to our Civilization without definite 
boundaries and without machinery for self-ex- 
pression and development—“without form and 
void,” as was chaos before creation, 

There is the Nation, with its government and 
its flag and its definite boundaries—and we are 
all ready to fight for it, sing of it, die for it! 

There is the State, too, with its government, 
its history, its flag—and each of us is passionately 
devoted to his State. 

There likewise is the county, with its definite 
boundaries, its history, its government by means 
of which its people can express themselves—and 
there is all over the country a more or less definite 
feeling of county pride among all classes. 

And then for the townsmen, there is the town 
or city with its definite boundaries, its local gov- 
ernment, its varied local organizations, its ample 
machinery for proper self-expression. 

But for the country community there is no or- 
ganic means of expression whatever. There is, of 
course, that shadowy and futile geographical di- 
vision known as the township—but it is laid off 
utterly without regard to human consideration and 
serves no purpose save as a means of defining vot- 
ing boundaries and limiting the spheres of con- 
stables and_ sheriffs’ deputies—a mere ghostly 


phantom of a social entity that we need not con- 
sider at-all. 
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WHY STOP HALF 


THE ABOVE HEADING SUMS UP 
the cream separator case, as it con- 
cerns every prospective buyer of a 
separator and every user of an in- 

erior separator in as few words 
as it could well, be put. 


OTHER SEPARATORS SKIM 
cleaner than is possible on the 
average with gravity creaming, and | 
De Laval Cream Separators skim 
as much closer still than other sep- 
arators,particularly under the hard- 
er conditions of cool milk, running 
heavy cream or separating the milk 
of stripper cows. 


OTHER SEPARATORS PRODUCE 
a cream superior to gravity cream- 
ing, and De Laval cream is smooth- 
er, less frothy and so much better 
than the cream of other separators 
that De Laval made butter always 
scores highest in every important 
contest. 

OTHER SEPARATORS SAVE 
time and labor over gravity setti 
or creaming of milk, and De Laval 
Separators by reason of their easier 
turning, greater capacity, easier 
cleaning and easier handling save 
a great deal of time and labor 
over other separators. 


OTHER SEPARATORS SAVE 
their cost every year, as a rule, 
over gravity creaming, and De Lav- 
al Separators save their cost every 
year over other separators and last 











Every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity to 
prove every claim here made. 
and may save you much to give him the opportunity. 
you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent simply address 
the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


DE LAVAL | 


as superior to other 
separators as other 


separators are to 
gravity creaming 


A CREAM SEPARATOR? 


WAY IN BUYING 


from ten to twenty years, or on an 
average five times as long as other 
separators. 

DE LAVAL SEPARATORS COST 
a little more than other separators, 
but very little, and they soon save 
that small difference and go on 
saving it every few months, as 
other separators would go on wast- 
ing it, for all the years they last. 


WHY THEN BUT HALF SOLVE 
the problem of best results and 
greatest economy in dairying by the 
purchase of an inferior separator or 
go on dairying with this important 
problem but half solved if you are 
already using an inferior separator 
that you might so easily replace 


with a De Laval. 
THE SEASON OF GREATEST 


production is now at hand when all 
these differences count for most 
with every user who should have a 
separator and is trying to get along 
without one. No other dairy ques- 
tion is of anywhere near as great 
dollars-and-cents importance. 


WHY NOT SOLVE IT NOW IN 
the only sure and safe way possi- 
ble? If you haven't a separator, 
buy a De Laval. If you have a poor 
— replace it witha De Lav- 
al. If it is not convenient to pay 
cash you may buy a De Laval on 
such liberal terms that it will act- 
ually save and pay for itself. 


It will cost you —- 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 











Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, H 

need n . But it is not so well known that C 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 

Station, a recognized authority on animal f 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


The eminent Dr. Tait gy formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 


» Sheep and Goat. is already so well known as to 
‘ONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 





and mules: 


ing an all-corn ratien.” 


Dallas, T 





“*I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. 4 would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of eats. Corn is a good 
herse feed, but we are , wasting two millien detlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, , Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


g of a proper ration for work-horses 
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Fireproof, durable, easy, to apply—eold by weight 
APOLLO BE BLOooM eets are 


Est ized 
Qulverts, Tanks, Silos, — Siding and pil all 
work. Write for booklet “Better Buildi 






**A product without a pecr”® 


a 


ally 
‘orms ot sheet 
ngs.’’. Sent free upon request. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh. j 





0 


leading dealers. "; 
adapted for 
choot metal J 











THE MAN WHO GETS AHEAD 





Modern farming, like modern manufactur- 
fing, is on a highly competitive basis. We 
must keep up with the times to make a 
profit, and the man who makes the greatest 
profit is the man ahead of the times. 


In this day no farmer could go back to 
hand labor, for his cost of production would 
be greater than his crop is worth. 


Many a good farmer keeps ahead of his 
neighbor by carefully reading the advertis- 
fing in his farm paper. 











own cows or 
stock send for 
this book, men- 
tioning whether 
or not you now 
The 


Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter 


3 itself—eco- 
ine—cuts even 
will do. 


SE peal power 
amall power e 
silage Write for book today—a postal car 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO., Box 42, Canton, O. 








FISHERMEN Wire Fic? Traps rress” Acre 


wtd. Walton Supply Co., Box2. St. Lonis, Mo. 





COMBATING HOG CHOLERA 
IN GEORGIA 





Excellent Results Have Followed the 
Manufacture and Distribution of 
Hog Cholera Serum by the State 

CCORDING to sstatistics of the 

United States Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, in 1912, Georgia lost 165 hogs out 
of every 1,000, while in 1913 the loss 
was cut down to 90 in every 1,000. 
According to statistics of the use of 
hog cholera serum in Georgia, in 
1912, about 10,000 hogs were given the 
serum treatment in herds where the 
disease had appeared. About 15,000 
were treated in diseased herds in 
1913. Records show that for the three 
months in 1914 about 9,700 hogs had 
been treated. 

Fre@m the best records obtainable, 
about 93 per cent of hogs treated 
have been saved from cholera. Ex- 
cept in a few instances it has not 
been used on hogs that had develop- 
ed cholera. The serum is not recom- 
mended as a cure but as a preventive. 
In those few instances where it was 
applied to sick hogs, however, there 
were some cures. 

Georgia, like many other states, 
has been suffering an epidemic of 
hog cholera since 1911. In some oth- 
er Southern states’ there has been a 
decrease in hog cholera where less 
serum has been used than in Georgia. 
It might be argued that there is some 
ground for a belief that the decrease 
is in some measure attributable to a 
cessation of infection. It is however 
a noticeable fact that the decrease in 
Georgia has been greater than in oth- 
er Southern states where less serum 
has been applied. 

Certain it is, when looked at from a 
commonsense view, that where more 
than 90 per cent of the hogs given 
the serum have been prevented from 
having cholera, even though cholera 
existed in the herd, that the serum 
does act most powerfully in prevent- 
ing the development of hog cholera 
and, of course, where it has been pre- 
vented, there has been the suppres- 
sion of the source of an epidemic. 

According iv the statistics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture referred to, the South bas been 
losing less than Iowa, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, South .Dakota,- Missouri, 
North Dakota and other siates of 
the corn belt, where the hog is grown 
in greatest numbers, arguing favora- 
bly for the South as a pork-producing 
section. 

In 1912 it was impossible with the 
limited facilities, to manufacture the 
serum fast enough to meet the de- 
mand when the outbreak was worst. 
Unable to get the tested serum man- 
ufactured for the State at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Athens, some 
of the farmers used other kinds then 
in the market, with no result. One 
farmer who could obtain only enough 
serum from the College to inoculate 
eight hogs, made use of commercial 
serum for 86 other hogs. The six 
hogs treated with the tested serum 
resisted the disease and all of the 86 
otherwise treated died. 

This is referred to not in disparage- 
ment of all commercial serum, but to 
emphasize the importance of learning 
whether the serum has been tested or 
not before using it. It will be better 
to pay much more for tested serum, 
of course, than to buy the untested 
and lose the herd of hogs. 

It can be understood why 
serum costs more when it 
stood what testing means. 
is meant trying out the serum on a 
hog sick with cholera. A hog is given 
an injection of hog cholera virus or 
cholera germs, and at the same time 
some of the preventive serum. If the 
hog does not die of cholera there 
some evidence that the serum is equal 
to the task of saving a hog from the 
disease, but the evidence is not com- 
plete. It must be proved that the 


tested 
is under- 
By testing 


is 





cholera virus injected into the hog 





will actually produce cholera. Unless 
that is proved, of course, it cannot be 
said that the serum will do the work. 
Therefore, to determine that the hog 
actually had a dose of cholera virus 
injected into its veins, there must be 
a “check” hog, that is a hog that-is 
not given the preventive serum, but 
which is given the virus. If this 
“check” hog takes the cholera and 
dies, it is then certain that the hog , 
that was given both the serum and 
the virus actually did have an attack 
of cholera. In other words it is then 
certain that the serum can overcome 
cholera germs. 

When one hog must die with every 
test of serum, of course there is more 
expense than when the test is not 
made. In Georgia the State manu- 
factures and sells at actual cost. The 
price in Georgia is about what it av- 
erages in other states. In two or 
more states the serum is manufactur- 
ed and given to the farmers free to 
be used where cholera is developing 
into an epidemic. 

The serum manufactured by the 
State of Georgia is produced at the 
veterinary hospital of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and is distributed 
to the farmer only through the State 
Veterinarian’s office at the State cap- 
ital. Whenever possible the State 
Veterinarian’s office furnishes a man 
for making the injections of the ser- 
um, but a large part of the work is 
left to farm demonstration agents or 
farmers who have been especially in- 
structed as to how to make the ap- 
plication. 

Special emphasis is being laid on 
farmers burying their hogs that have 
died with cholera. This-and the use 
of the serum seem to account for the 
good record being made by the State 
in fighting the greatest foe of the 
pork industry. : 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 

Ga. State College of Agriculture. 





Silage Best for Summer 


Silage is better and cheaper than 
soiling crops for “tiding’” herds over 
the period of short pastures. This 
has been conclusively shown by a 
series of tests, covering three succes- 
sive summers, in feeding the dairy 
herd at the College of Agriculture, 
The University of Wisconsin. 

Soiling crops, such as red clover, 
peas, oats, green corn, and a mixture 
of these were fed in the trials in 
competition with corn silage. A 
careful record was kept of the cost 
of production, the yield per acre and 
the feod vaiue of each crap. 

It was found when the trials were 
completed that silage yields more 
and better food from the same area 
than do soiling crops; that less Ja- 
bor and seed is required in the grow- 
ing and feeding of silage; that while 
the relative production of milk in 
each case is about the same, the cost. 
of production is much greater when 
soiling crops are fed. ' 

The carrying over of the corn crop 
from year to year by means of: the 
silo tends to equalize the quantity of 
feed available and insures against: 
slumps in milk production. Few 
farms in Wisconsin are properly 
equipped for feeding summer silage, 
as the silo for summer feeding should 
be of smaller diameter than for win-: 
ter feeding. For best results, at least: 
two inches of silage from the entire. 
surface of the silo should be removed 
each day. The results of these tests 
in feeding silage and soiling crops 
during the summer have been pub- 


lished in Bulletin 235, by G. C. Hum- 


phrey, A. C. Oosterhuis and F. W. 
Woll. This bulletin may be obtained 
free upon application to the College 
of Agriculture, Madison. 








I have thought often that I would write 
you how much I appreciated The Progressiy 
Farmer, I think it is the best farm paper we 
have in the South and I heartily agree with 
its methods. I am a farmer’s wife and read 
every copy, I then file it away for future 
reference.—Mrs. L, M. Bryson, Balsam, N. C, 
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VACCINATE 


WITH « 
BLACKLECOIDS © 


and save the animals, 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and_ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 55 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
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O house is toosmall and none 
too large to enjoy the advan- 
tages of an independent 

“Homegas” Plant. 

Easily put in; simple to operate; 
very efficient. Requires little space 
has few parts; doesn’t get out of 
order. 

The gas has 12% times the 
illuminating value of coal gas 


and costs less than either coal 
gas o1 electricity 


Write, for our interesting 
booklet ° “Individauat Home 
Lighting. 

ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-26 W.BaltimoreSt., BALTIMORE, MD. 











Buy STEEL SHINGLES 
At LowMi ll Prices 


SAVE Bic B.. -~ $M ON STEEL 
LE 
Get our low mill on and spec- 
ial 30-day discount cffer to Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. We 
Pay freight. 
BIRMINCHAM BRAND 
GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
4 times better than wood shin 
. Many times safer. aoe 
Steel shingles can’t be made. 
Better look: &. shingles can't be 
found. And yet they cost less than 
others,Makes a very str ong roof— ff 
makes it fireproot,lightningproof 
and rain proof Shingles lock S€- 
curely together torms can’t 
loosen them. No nails exposed. 
sy toput on. Made of 
pure steel, Heavily gal- 
vanized. Needs no paint- 
ing. Outlasts building. 
Come in German, Dutc 
Classic and Spanish Tile 
effects. Write now for spe- 
cial low prices, catalogs, 
full size sample 
and Free offer. 
East Birmingham 
fron Roofing Co.. 


opt. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


FRE/G/17 PA/D 
MONEY SAVED 








Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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| hot weather. 


Care of Hogs in Hot Weather 


OGS should be looked after very 
closely when they have been mov- 
ed from one patch to another duriny 
When a hog fincs cut 


that he is fenced away from his old 















haunts, he becomes nervous and rest- 
less, and is apt to get overheated, 
even in a patch where there is plenty 
| of shade. Last summer we lost a fine 
| brood sow in a way that seemed al- 
most unreasonable. 

This sow had been running in a 
pasture where she had access to a 
tank of water. About the first cf 
June her litter came, eight of the 
prettiest pigs L ever saw. In order to 
give the pigs a better chance we 
moved the sow and her litter to a 
green oat patch. There was plenty 
of shade in the patch, and the weath- 
er was not extremely hot, so we filled 
the trough with water and went 
away to our work believing that we 
had done just the right thing. But 
when we came back that evening we 
found the sow dead, and the eight 
motherless pigs tugging at her breast. 
We saw our mistake then, but it was 
too late. The sow had been used to 
wallowing in the tank every evening, 
and when she found that she was 
shut away from it, she became rest- 
less, and ran up and down the fence 
until she became too hot and died. 

A neighbor of ours had an experi- 
ence somewhat similar to the one re- 
lated. But he didn’t move the hogs, 
he moved the shade that the hogs 
had been used to lying in. On Sat- 
urday morning our neighbor tore 
down an old dilapidated shed that 
the hogs had been used to lying un- 
der during the heat of the day, in- 
tending to rebuild it the next Mon- 
day morning. On Sunday he went to 
preaching, and when he came back 
home he found three of his hogs 
dead. There was plenty of other 
shade in the patch, but those hogs 
had run themselves to death looking 
for that old shed. 


When hogs are very fat in hot 
weather it is a good idea to keep 
their bedding place damp. This can 
be done by sprinkling a few buckets 
of water on the ground each morn- 
ing. It is not a good idea to permit 
the hogs to lie in water, it causes 
rheumatism and injures the animal in 
many other ways. Probably no other 
animal in the world suffers from heat 
as does a fat hog. It is not only good 
business judgment, but human kind- 
ness also, to make the hogs comfort- 
able in hot weather. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 

Eureka, Texas. 





Champion Dairy Cow of Alabama 
HE first official yearly test of any 
cow of any age or breed in the 

State of Alabama was completed 

March 31, 1914, when the Jersey cow, 

Hazel Duchess 2558 finished her 

year’s test with 7597 pounds 112 

ounces of milk, 409 pounds 3.2 ounces 

butter fat, 481 pounds 7 ounces but- 
ter, average per cent of fat 5,386. The 
test was with second calf and age at 

beginning of test was 3 years, 12 

days. 

Hazel Duchess’ ancestors on the 
dam’s side have been bred here for 
over 26 years. 

She is bred and owned, by the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department of the 
Alabama Experiment Station, at Au- 
burn, Alabama. The dam and great 
grand dam of Hazel Duchess are 
owned on the Station Farm, both 
having produced over 430 pounds of 
butter in a year by private test. 

The sire of Hazel Duchess is Duke 
Polo 80896. Two other daughters of 
Duke Polo have produced enough 
butter fat to qualify tor the Register 
of Merit, although their year’s test 
is not finished. In all 18 of the 31 fe- 
males ot breeding age in the herd are 
sired by Duke Polo. Several more 
daughters ot Duke Polo should qual- 
ify for Register of Merit and thus 
make him one of the leading sires of 
the South. EARL S. GIRTON. 

Auburn, Ala. 
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Where to Buy Pure-Bred Livestock 








SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1 1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stuck Shew, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 
CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
supplied from our great hei 
herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va., N. C., S.C., 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky. = Texas and 
Porto Rico. Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 





SHEEP 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering this ag lambs sired by the cele- 
brated Ram, Davison's 08. Also a few two and 
Gea old coqueered ewes of the very best 
Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 
sale at all times. 
One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











HEREFORDS 





7 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 

sturdy fellows, sired by 

bulls from the breed’s best 

tribes. These bulls are 

ideal for range Use. Visit, Write or Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 

R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 


Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. — us Ltd 
GILTNER BROTHERS, INENCE KY. 


























Berkshires of Quality 


Weare offering achoice . 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, Duke’s 
Masterpiece Maximus, Wy 
Kinloch’s Rival, Artful Wy \ 
Premier and other noted 4 
boars. These pigs are sired by ser thei Cham- 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reason- 

able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 




















Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


DUROC-JERSEYS _ 





Aes oo 


{ GREENVILLE COUNTY | 
S. C. FARMERS 


Bonito 40869 Duroc-Jersey Boar. We charge one 
Pig for service and will haul your sows to our place 
in our I. ruck for 5c. a mile each way. 

Send Postal. 


HOLLY SPRING FARM, Route 2. 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLIRA. 
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DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 
Herd headers Sired by a good son of the Grand 
Champion Defender out of sows sired by Professor II. 
I arantee satisfaction. Price $10.00. Pedigrees free. 
First checks get choice 


A. THIGPEN, CONETOE, N. C. 
Pure-bred Duroc Pigs 


Either sex. Pairs notrelated. Write for prices. 
Blood linesright. 
East Side Stock Farm, Route4, Booneville, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS: Pigs with pedigrees of 3 
generations; of 3 champions or grand champions; 
3 ancestors weighing 3 thousand pounds; worth 
3thousand dollars. Booking fast. No disease. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
POLAND-C CHINAS 


“Bred Gilts and Gilts that ————"— 
will do to breed, from large POLAND 
Sows and Boars, all pure 











CHINAS 


bred. 
T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Write me for Private Sale Catalogue on 
Spring Pigs. 

E. S. Wright. Sykes Tenn. 


_ POLAND Out of stretchy Sows and 1000 Ib. boars. 
CHINAS bs is your move. Buy them and win. 
at . P. Viesering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS 


— TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Coen 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 60¢@ to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 tb. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and § trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 























HOLSTEINS 





Pure bred Registcred 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


According to figures compiled by the 
Gepartment of animal husbandry of Illi- 
nois University, a cow must produce 
4,000 pounds of milk and 160 pounds of 
fat a year to pay for feed and labor. 
Every 1,000 pounds above this brings a 
yearly profit of $10. Thus a 5,000-pound 
cow earns $10 a year, an 8,000-pound cow 
earns $40, but when production reaches 
10,000 pounds the profit is $63, 

Systematic investigation confirms the 
wisdom of those who have taken up the 
Holstein-Friesian breed. 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


emcees ~y Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


« GOOD BULL 
FOR SALE 


Dropped September 6th 1913. 


Grand-dam’s test is 629.12 Ibs. but- 
ter in a year. 











Write for further particulars 
ENT en Cree net eee a emeneet Seema | 


EWELL FARM SALE 


All Jerseys for sale are being Catalogued for our 
MAY 26th SALE 
A few Shetland Stallions at $50 oom. 
Berkshire Pigs at $25 the pa 
Bronze Turkey and Pekin Duck Eggs tor Sale. 


EWELL FARM, 
Spring Hill, :-: Tennessee. 














Registered Jersey Bulls 


Richly | we Bull Calves for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 





F.B.GORDON, - - Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 
HORSES 


PARR RRR Rrrrnnmmnmrmrmnrnwnm 

KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 


J. &. COOK, 








Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good ag offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYSROOk. Mgr. R, 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES 


PR APD PAPA 


0. I. C.’ 





—Sold out of pigs, but 
am now booking orders 
for Spring pigs. A few 


boars large enough for service. Prices reas’able. 


R. Q. Owen, 8. F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 
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35 KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 








Terreyetee 


iy COLLEGE 


ACCREDITED SC 





We = Ln the prices from $100 

0 $250 o very jack in our barns 

me the next t irty days. Specas 

prices on percheron stallions, 

mares and saddle horses. If you 

want a bargain come to our farms, 

and write or wire us when to ex- 
pect you. 

Cook & Brown, 
Lexington, Ky. 
and other ani- 


FOXES, MIN mals wanted. 


W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 


BOX 232 CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY 
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Of Interest to Every 
Man and Woman 


Has one member of your family ever bought a pair of shoes 
by the brand name and have them give excellent service— 
another member then buy the same brand in a different style 
and have them disappoint? Here’s the reason why. 

Years ago, townships became famous for certain styles of 
shoes, Men in one town learned to make men’s shoes with 
stylish lines that would endure the roughest wear—that liter- 
ally defied hard usage. In other localities they learned to 
make ladies’ shoes that conformed to every motion of the 
woman’s foot—slippers that would not “gape’’ at the instep 

Still other cities specialized upon fitting little folk’s feet. 

Those towns which devoted themselves to making a certain 
type shoe attained a combination of style, comfort and wear 
that others could never equal. 

This clearly shows one fact. No one maker can make the 
best shives for men, women and children. The best line of 
shoes for the entire family must come from a score of differ- 
ent localities and makers. So, locality plays an important 
part in shoe-making. Note the shoe centers on the map. 





are the Pick of the world’s best factories. They come not 
from one factory—one locality—but from many. 

Our buyers—from a lifetime of experience*-know the lo- 
calities—the towns—that manufacture the best men’s shoes 
the best ladies’ shoes—and the best shoes for children. They 
know each maker—his virtues and his faults. 

From each maker is selected the shoes that he makes best. 
Each model is chosen because for comfort—style and wear— 
we consider it has no equal. 

Unlike the manufacturer who must sell because he has 
made it, we buy only because of merit in the shoe. 

Each of these styles—picked from the world’s best factories 

carries the name “MORRIS SHOES.” Each is the master 
product of some factory. They equal many shoes for which 
you pay from $1 to $2 more. 

You can get Morris Shoes in all styles, sizes and 
leathers. If youdo not know the name of the dealer 7 3 
in your locality who sells Morris Shoes, writeus _% 1 
for his name—also receive a Free copy of our 
interesting booklet ‘“Buying and Caring for we 
Shoes.”’ Fill out ihe it NOW. yr: * 
A” ¥ 
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25% Off 


—ON BEST— 


Roofing Material 


—Caused By The— 


Tariff Changes 


This Enables Us to Offer You 


REX 
FLINTKOTE 


(The Highest Grade Roofing) 





























AT A BARGAIN OF 


25% 


Less Than Other Prices 





Send Your Order At Once 





Free Sample and Booklet on Request 


SMITH-COURTNEY C0. 


(South's Largest Supply House) 





Richmond, ~ - Virginia 
——Clip This Coupon and Write Today— 
ru ea nniianckaciabevonaeoiin’ 
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If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:< €. w. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRICHT, Executive C t Natl 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


May—(1) What Can Be Done to Keep 
the Boys and Girls from Leav- 
ing the Farm? 

(2) What Can We Do (a) to Avoid 
Paying ‘Time Prices” This 
Year, and (b) to Keep from 
Having to Buy so Many Sup- 
plies Next Year? 


June—(1) The Country School: How Can 
We Make It Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

(2) What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 











“TIME PRICES” AND THE CREDIT 
SYSTEM 


Why is it Wrong to Charge Over Six 
Per Cent on Money and Right to 
Charge 50 Per Cent on Groceries? 


ROTHER Poe’s figures showing 
what “rural credits” carried by 
the time merchants cost the farm- 
er in The Progressive Farmer of 
May 2, are good as far as they go, 
but they do not go quite far enough. 
The 20 to 30 per cent that is repre- 
sented in the “time prices” is indeed 
bad enough, and I sometimes wonder 
why we limit the legal rate of inter- 
est on money to 6 per cent and yet 
permit a man to swap the money for 
merchandise and then charge 20 to 30 
per cent (and it often reaches 50 per 
cent) interest on the merchandise. If 
it’s wrong to charge over 6 per cent 
on ten dollars’ worth of money, how 
does it become right to charge 50 per 
cent on ten dollars’ worth of grocer- 
ies? 

But I said Bro. Poe’s figures didn’t 
tell the whole story. Under our pres- 
ent crop-lien “rural credit” system 
the maker of the note accompanying 
the lien “signs up” in March for the 
full face value of the note for mer- 
chandise “to be advanced” to the giver 
of the note. Then the goods are “ad- 


vanced” all during the crop growing 
period. Thus the poor unfortunate 


slave begins to pay interest before he 
has had anything at all. So in addi- 
tion to the time price at 20 to 30 per 
cent interest there is an additional 
6 per cent carried in the lien-note. 

In principle the crop-lien system is 
about on par with pawn shops and 
loan sharks that come in for much 
condemnation in the larger cities, 
but custom has made the crop-lien 
graft “respectable” in the South. The 
organized farmers, by concert of ac- 
tion in the right way, can have the 
iniquitous crop-lien law repealed. 
That it has remained on the statute 
books this long is a disgrace to our 
civilization. This and the 30 per cent 
rural credit system have produced 
more poverty and industrial slavery 
on the farms in the South than ev- 
erything else combined. 

* OK Ok 

Brother Poe says the time 
chant is not to blame? Well, 
he isn’t to blame. In this instance we 
have one of those cases where we 
get relief for our conscience by put- 
ting the blame upon the “system” 
rather than the men. Under panicky 
times some “time” merchants had a 
hard struggle, but under the normal 
financial conditions that have pre- 
vailed for the last ten years the time 
merchant who has exercised even 
moderately good business judgment 
has made money just as fast as he 
could get the “credit” patronage and 
his aggregate profits have been limi- 
ted only by his volume of business. 
The writer personally knows some 


mer- 
legally, 





young men of very ordinary capacity 


within a brief period of 
in the “time” 


who have, 
time, amassed a fortune 


business. In one town of not over 
1,500 people is a young man who 


started to selling fertilizer on time a 
few years ago. He has accumulated 
several hundred thousand dollars. 
Another young man, who made a dis- 
mal failure on the farm, began with a 
few crop-lien notes 15 years ago in 
a cheap wooden shack. His plate 
glass front building filled with goods, 
his bank stock and other assets, tell 
the balance of the story. 

It requires mighty little brains to 
succeed under a 20 to 50 per cent profit 
basis. In fact the man who doesn’t suc- 
ceed handling a crop-lien credit busi- 
ness is the exception and not the rule. 

* * * 

I was talking to a farmer the other 
day who spoke favorably of a better 
rural credit system. Further conver- 
sation revealed the -fact that this 
same farmer had by choice bought 
his fertilizers on time and had loaned 
several hundred dollars to the local 
bank at four per cent interest. He 
was paying 12 per cent above the cash 
price for fertilizer, which was equiva- 
lent to 24 per cent interest per year. 
The local dealer who sold him the 
fertilizers hadn’t invested a _ single 
dollar in the fertilizers. He is “car- 
ried” by the fertilizer company until 
fall. It looks to me like a right prof- 
itable business that will yield a man 
24 per cent interest on nothing. But 
how about this farmer? He was get- 
ting 4 per cent from his local bank 
and paying 24 per cent to the local 
merchant, representing a loss of 20 
cents on the dollar to him. And this 
isn’t a rare instance of this kind. 
Hundreds of other farmers are doing 
the same thing. 

And this isn’t all the bad feature 
about it. The time merchant borrows 
this farmer’s 4 per cent money for 6 
or 7 per cent and then swaps it for 
“gzoods” which he trades for crop-lien 
notes at 20 to 50 per cent interest. 


> es Ge 


A LIVE LOCAL AND WHAT IT 
IS DOING 


Meets Every Week, Has Good Pro- 
grams, Owns its Own Hall, and 
Does Cooperative Business 








OR the encouragement of other 

Locals we have thought it might 
be interesting to let it be known 
what our Hemphill Local is doing. 
We aim to make our Union truly co- 
operative, helping one another in ev- 
ery way possible. In every case of 
sickness that has come to the notice 
of the Union, either among the mem- 
bers or in the families of members, 
where it was deemed necessafy, fin- 
ancial and other aid has been ren- 
dered. 

We meet every Tuesday night and 
although the social feature in our 
meeting is always prominent, never- 
theless we aim to have an interesting 
and helpful discussion each meeting. 
Sometimes .our discussions take she 
form of a debate with assigned 
speakers on each side. We discuss 
such subjects as “How to Keep the 
Boy on the Farm”, “Feeding the Milk 
Cow”, “The Farmer’s Pests and How 
to Get Rid of Them”, “Smut in Corn”, 
“Ts Our Community Better for Stock 
Raising or Grain Growing?” “Better 
Gardening”, etc. 

It is encouraging to notice that the 
farmers are profiting by these discus- 
sions, for improvement along many 
lines is seen. For example, to the 
best knowledge of the writer last 
spring not a single member bought 
early cabbage plants, but this spring 
through the Business Agent 5,000 
plants were ordered and distributed 
among the members and soon every 
one will be eating early cabbage. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


In the past we have been meeting 
in the school house, but finding it not 
altogether convenient, last January it 
was decided to build a Farmers’ Un- 
ion Hall, the first in this (Buncombe) 
County. In the process of building 
the cooperative spirit was carried out 
to a degree. On a certain cold frosty 
morning appointd for us to meet on 
the mountain side to cut and haul the 
logs for the lumber, 25 men and five 
teams were on hand to do the work. 
All work was done gratis. Our only 
expense being the saw bill, the logs, 
nails, and windows. The building is 
now ready for occupation. It is two 
story. In the upper story we have 
our hall, in the lower story we have a 
supply store. Here we open to the 
members Tuesday nights and Satur- 
day afternoons and sell them their 
groceries, etc., practically at cost. The 
members lend sums of money for an 
indefinite length of time to the Busi- 
ness Agent and he uses the money as 
capital stock to buy goods. Here, 
too, cooperation is carried out; for 
each member gets the benefit of each 
dollar lent for capital stock. 

B. A, FOX. 

Buncombe County, N. C. 





South Carolina Notes and the 
Cotton Situation 


TATE Secretary Reid succeeds in 

running out from Columbia once 
in a while and organizing a new local 
Union. The Deputy Organizers that 
have been appointed seem to be too 
busy with other affairs to push the 
work. They probably think like a 
good many other farmers that the 
necessity for organization is not 
pressing; that there is no crisis upon 
us, and that just so the farmers are 
willing to organize, any time will do. 

* 8 * 

This is the main reason we are so 
poorly prepared to meet disaster 
when it confronts us. We wait not 
only until disaster confronts us, but 
we wait until it is actually upon us, 
and irreparable losses have been 
sustained before we begin to fight. 
We have then become so weakened 
financially and so many thousands of 
our numbers see no hope for them- 
selves, that they “add fuel to the 
flames” and strengthen our enemies 
by throwing their crops on a glutted 
market. A few thousand farmers 
may then stand firm, but it is too 
late to do more than prevent a defeat 
from becoming a panic and a rout. 

e * * 


Since June, 1911, the writer has 
about this time of the year made 
use of everyargument at his command 
to urge the farmers, bankers and bus- 
iness men of the South generally to 
unite and prepare to resist any ef- 
forts that may be attempted to undu- 
ly depress the price of our great sta- 
ple crop, cotton. Sometimes he has 
been laughed at, at others he has 
been given faint encouragement. He 
feels that but for the persistent ef- 
forts of the few who have taken the 
same stand the losses would have 
been many millions greater than they 
have been. 

* ¢ * 

The President of the South Caro- 
lina Union is advertising for sev- 
eral men who will make it a business 
to organize the farmers of his State. 
He wants one in each Congressional 
District in the State who will devote 
his entire time for the remainder of 
this year to the work. The right kind 
of men, who can give good references 
will be given liberal contracts. Wecan 
no longer depend on the voluntary 
self-sacrifice of a few public spirited 
individuals who are suspected of 
wanting office, if they take an active 
part in farmers’ organizations; but 
we must put in the field men whose 
“bread and butter” depend on their 
ability “to deliver the goods.” 

* * * 

If the cotton and tobacco farmers 
do not need organization this tyear 
then I fail to read the signs aright. 
Duke’s tobacco monopoly ought to be 
sufficient warning against his cotton 
company. E. W. D. 
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Delicious Pop-Overs from the 


9” ALUMINUM 
” “Wear - Ever MUFFIN PAN 


"Beat with an egg beater until bubbles apecer. 
our into ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Muffin ae. 
e without turnin 
gets hot more, ic. 
other ware. ‘*Wear- 
labor and time and money so fact 
once use one zon will soon cove “4 
**Wear-Dver’’ kitchen. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever” 
Write for booklet, “The Wear-Ever Kitchen’? which 
explains how to improve your cooking 
WANTED: pent to demonstrate and sell ““Wear-. 
” speci 


jialties. Only those who 
can furnish canon will be considered. 


f you 
whole 





. The Aluminum ma meg Ra a Co. 
'— Depts? New Kensington, £2. 
Northern Aluminum Co,, a." Toronto, Ontario 
Send prepaid 1 quart Wea er” Stewpan. 
Enclosed is 20 cents in oo funded 
if not satisfied. 











Attractive Vacation 


Tour 


Niagara Falis, Canada, 
the beautiful New 
England Country 
and New York 


July 1 to 19, 1914 


Via the 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


and Connections. 
Mount —_ cme agg techn Falls, ee 


Eaglanott ot the St. "Lawrence, itemaut 

. Montmorency Falls, St. Anne 
de Beaw re, White Mountains, Sum- 
mit Mt, Washington, Boston and New 
Yor 


Three Days in Boston and 
Three Bays in New ork 


A Complete Itinerary a Cos ight 
days of Rest, eae" ee > nstmuctive 
trave 

Personally gontucied by Mr. C. H. Gattis and chap- 
eroned by Mrs. Gatti 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Tcurist Agents Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Write for Booklet. 

































OUR CHANCE! Start a business of your 
own. Make money eanning. Quit 
thinking it’s child’s play. It’s a 
chance for smart men and women 
to build up big mortgage-lifting 
business. Startsmall. Make ! 
YOUR PROFITS PAY _—=>“ 
FOR YOUR CANNER 
Can beef, fish, all vegetables, fruits, berries, in 
tin or glass, for market or a better table. Portable 
canneries, all sizes, up to 10,000 cans daily capacity. 
We start you off-—teach you—let you have small 
complete beginners’ outfit—canner, cans. all tools. 
EVERYTHING you need and instruction book tell- 
ing EVERYTHING youshould know. Hurry, don’t 
let your fruit rot. Learn how to start small, grow 
big and make your profits pay for your canner, 
Write for free catalog. : 
MONARGH MFQ@. CO., 351 Maia, Chattasooga,Tena, 





All styles and sizes. Heavy plate. Supe- 
rior workmanship. Prompt Shipment. 
Low freight rates. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 91 BUCHANAN, VA. 

















By F. Sherman, Entomologist 











UESTION.—The lice are bad on 
my cabbage, is there any better. 
remedy than the kerosene emulsion 
for them? L. McC. 
Answer.—Soap solution is as good 
or better, and much simpler. Cut 
one pound soap (we have used Octa- 
gon) into thin pieces in two gallons 
of water. Heat to boiling and stir 
to dissolve,—now pour in two gal- 
lons cold water, and spray while still 
warm. It will kill all lice that it hits, 
hence fine mist and thorough work 
give best results. Will not hurt the 
cabbage nor kill the parasites which 
also kill the lice. 

* ok 


Question.—What kind of fly is 
this? There are millions of them, 
thick as swarming bees (on fruit 
trees). (Many Inquirers.) 
Answer.—At least six persons have 
asked about these gray or black flies, 
some with red legs, which are now 
numerous on fruit trees, especially 
peach. They are “March flies”, so 
called because they appear in March 
in some seasons. They frequent fruit 
trees for the nectar and for shelter, 
and are actually harmless, though 
they cause uneasiness by their abun- 
dance and have been erroneously 
charged with killing twigs, causing 
blight, etc. Most of them develop 
from maggots in rotting wood, leaf- 
mold, etc. 
* 


Question.—Can arsenate of lead be 
used for spraying after it has become 
dry? it Ofte: 

Answer.—Yes, but use less in pro- 
portion to degree of dryness. The 
paste form is nearly half water, 
hence if dry to crumbling use half 
the weight that would be used of the 
paste, if not fully dry use about 
three-fourths the weight of the 
paste. As the water escapes by evap- 
oration the remaining poison is more 
concentrated. Be sure that it is 
thoroughly wetted into the solution, 
not left in undissolved lumps. 

s* € 

Question.—Here are insects found 
in cottonseed, they are numerous. 
What are they, and will they do 
damage? (Gb. TD. eS 

Answer.—These are “Meal-worms” 
and feed on stray broken grains, 
meal, etc., in grain bins. Your seed 
has probably been stored in bins pre- 
viously used for grains. They may 
feed on broken cotton seeds, but 
cannot imagine them eating into 
sound seed. Sweep the bin out thor- 
oughly after it is emptied. They are 
not very serious pests even in grain. 

* Ok 

Question—Am on a “Woman’s 
Committee” and will thank you for 
help in destroying House-flies. 

6 ES SR le 
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Big boo 
Southern Canners, $3.75 to $160.00 Send postal 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners. Soapene 
Ganner @ Evaporator Co.,325 Main, Chattanooga, Fenn. 





| Answer—I must tell a long story 
briefly. Screen the house. Keep 
garbage, slops, etce., removed or at 
least tightly covered and darkened. 
Keep stables clean. Use lime freely 
|in out-closets. Use traps or fly- 
paper. With these done to prevent 
breeding and to exclude what do 
breed, you may then “swat” individ- 
uals in the house. To “swat” in an 
unscreened house is folly. Write 
Health Department for publications 
on the subject. 
* 

Question.—Here are “bugs” which 
infest my kitchen about the sink. 
Have lived here 40 years, never saw 
them until last summer when house 
was remodelled and ‘sewerage in- 
stalled. MRS. K.d...£. 
Answer.—It is the German cock- 
roach”, sometimes called “Croton 
Bug.” Now well established in this 





country in nearly all larger towns, 





powder into cracks where they hide. 
Mix equal weight of powdered borax 
and sweet chocolate and distribute 
where they can get it. Try some 
kerosene in the cracks. Patience | 
and persistent efforts should be re- 
warded, though they are sly and 
ORY. 


* * * 


Question.—I send some small beet- 
les doing mischief to my young bud- 
ding peach trees, some buds covered 
with them. (9. Ie. Eas) CONV: Ju ate) 

Answer.—This is the Red-legged | 
Flea-beetle,—naturally feeds on the 
leaves of locust, but in absence of 
this, or when the beetles mature in 
numbers, they swarm on fruit buds 
in early spring. Trees should be 
sprayed after blooms are off with 
poisoned self-boiled lime-sulphur (see 
Reference Special) but in cases when 
they are bad before the trees bloom 
spray with arsenate of lead in water 
two and one-half pounds to 50 gal- 


| Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and ergs 











(15) 615 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN |\||_Pure-bred Poultry 
ORPINGTONS 
. more partial to houses with water s. Cc. BUFF O 
Insect Questions and supply, living in cracks, etc., near | _ Foundation stock, Owen Farms and leeding 
Answers sink and water pipes. Dust insect | Southern dealers. Nothing inferior at any price. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $1 and 
Baby chicks, 25c each. vats 


Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 
REDS 


OO rn 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds sm= Terk. 5° 





forsale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 18. Baby Chix a 


specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry “nee: Beare: N.C. 
All Eggs Half Price; $1.00; $2.00. s, both combs. 


Orpingtons, Buff, White. Splendid sueoaine $2.00. 
Catalogue free. Mrs..J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 


ROCKS 


PLLLLLPLILLLLLIL_EE IIe 


Prize-Winning 
**Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Breeding Stock, $2, $3, & $5. 


Select Eggs, from carefully 
mated pens, $2, $3, $4 &$5 per 15. 


dina Stacys’ I Poultry | Farm, 








rms 











PIGEONS 
SQUAB RAISING 


“Sauabs from our Car- 

neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 








lons, adding three or four pounds 
freshly-slaked lime. The injury is 
not long-continued, has likely finish- 
ed by time this is printed. 





Pithy Pointers From William 
Wiregrass 


UT aside even the best thing, for 

something that is better—When a 
man has done the very best he can 
with what he has to do with, and cir- 
cumstances won't allow of anything 
better, then he has done enough. But 
be sure you have done this much. 
Try to learn a little each day, and the 
next day’s lesson will be easier. The 
brain is like the muscle in one re- 
spect—it improves with use. 

oe te 

Do you know who the “Con Man” 
is? Well, he’s that well-dressed 
smooth talking fellow who came 
along and offered you a whole lot for 
nearly nothing; and went away with 
something that he got for nothing— 
but talk. If you have money to in- 
vest, see your dealer about one of 
those time and labor-saving culti- 
vators, 

+ wee 

’ We’re by the moon like we are by 
nearly all dead things, we give it 
credit for doing something that it 
wouldn’t or couldn’t do if it was alive. 
Prepare the land right, fertilize it 
right, use the right kind of seed and 
cultivate it right; and you have noth- 
ing to fear from the moon. The moon 
and the madstone are two things that 
belong in the scrapheap, for the age 
of the moon and madstone effects has 
passed. 

Pete Putitoff is about the rankest 
of his kind that I ever ran across. He 
put off planting his legumes so darn’d 
long that ours got all the 
In laying in a stock of resolutions 
don’t forget to include the one 
will make the others count. 
given to making mistakes; 
is one that he can’t afford to make: 


the one he has made before. To} 
“cure a cold in one day,” take the 
same precautions before that you 


would after taking it, and let patent 
cough remedies alone. 
* KOK 
Are you waiting for your luck to 
change? Don’t do it, for “luck” is 
partial to the fellow with wrinkles on 
his brain and corns in his hands. It 
seems to me, that cooperation is an- 
other thing that should begin at 
home. “United we plant and divided 
we sell.” Independence of thought and 
action can be carried so far that it 
makes one independent. And it takes 
a “community-of-interest spirit” to 
make a cooperative enterprise a suc- 
cess. So lend a hand, though you be 
not allowed to lead 
WILLIAM WIREGRASS. 





Look for our new serial May 23. 
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that | 
Man is | 
but there | 


strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


eee 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, After May 1 


$1 to $83 for 15 from prize winning pens of 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langsh = White 
Indian Runner Ducks, Golden n Seabright Bantams, 


. FF 
price. At 4 








jumbian 
Breeders and exhibition birds be 
shows in 1913 won over 450 premiums, specials and 
cups. Catalog free. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 














BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH, ANCONAS, 
PURE WHITE AND FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS. The great beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shows: “Charlotte, 
etc. pees cheap. Write for free booklet: 

LIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 


= - ay ee pure -bred 

cks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland. China Pigs, $15.00a 
pair, (not related). 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
$1.00 per ee 
Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, ‘ht Brahi An- 
conas, Houdans, R. C. Black Minoreas' and White Wyan- 
S, _ Bronze and Narragansett Turkey 
zEgs, perl 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY FARM, R. 7, Concord, N.C. 











EGGS REDUCED PRICE 
S.C. Re Lane, chalk white, Young’s strain, 
per 15, $4.00 pe Cc. Buff 6: Sepiraioes, Cook's 
Strain Golden Butt $1.00 per 15, @4.75 per 100. Eggs 
shipped next day after order is received. No eggs 
shipped over 3 days 


CARL GILLILAND, Siler City, N. C. 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. ‘There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share. 









































Lightning | | 
causes 75% of “3 
roof fires but it never 
damaged a roof covered with 


Kannebers 


Metal Shingles 
“*We Pay the Freight’’ 


They are ag against fire, rain, snow, 
heat and cold. Need no repairs, because 
they will not rot, rust, crack, buckle, curl 
nor fall off. Can be laid on low pitch roofs 
and always look well. Give clean cistern 
water. You can save big money 5 Aa 
this almost indestructible roofing. Buy di- 
rect from the factory. ho it on yourself 
easier and quicker than wood shingles. 


Send for our catalog and rock bottom prices before 
you buy any roofing. Kanneberg Shingles make 
the cheapest roof you can buy, judged by serv- 
ice, the real test. Come in singie shingles, 








8 to a sheet, or in clusters 2 feet by any Kan- 
length from 5 to 10 feet. Many designs 
and sizes. Write for catalog to- Boofing 
da Be sure to give dimensions Colling Co. 
of your roof and we'll tell you 
how to get the roof at 1409 Dougias 
lowest cost. _ 3t., Canton, 0. 

KANNEBERG ROOFING & Send catalog at once 

CEILING CO, to 
Est. 1886 

1409 Dougtas Street Name 

Canton, Shio $7 

Address 























Registered Scotch 
J. E. Lowry, Hampton, Va. 
Bloodhound puppies, 
Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. c; 
~ Collie ae ne ‘fine’ male and female 
for immediate shipment. 





Collie Pups for Sale. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
(covering Virginia, 






























































Cc ce ere 
color and Map sae 


r Raleigh edition 
orth Carolina, South Carolina. 
, and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, i 
If advertisement is to appear once, 
if twice, 8 cents; 


Bedete — and ‘Mother—Pure- bred, from | 8¢*> 
registered stock. 


send 4 — a word; W. E. Barrett, ‘Suffolk, Va. 


word, aweber or initial: (including each 
word, number or initial 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. 
for amounts less than $1. 


~ Sale—Rufus “Rea Belgian “hares and 


Flemish Giant Rabbits. Perpetual Rabbitry, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


= naga bred Pigs and Shoate—For pork pur- 
Leslie D. Kline, Ste phens bes Va 








Stamps accepted 





etd Prone! $10 to $25. Also one Saarinen, 


E. J. Troutman, Route 3, Statesville, 





known on application, 














MACHINERY 


For Sale—Single cylinder Excelsior motor- 
cycle, with clutch, Prestolite and lamp, one 
F, R. Arnsdorff, Mar- 


Thoroughbred stallions, 
fine ihottine. mare; one speed cart; be Bea- 
Cottage Hill Farm, _Boykins, 


Registered Essex, 
sows in farrow, 

registered Jersey cattle, 
Bronze turkeys, recleaned peas, 











hundred dollars, c 





Spray Pumps—Best $4.50, 
brass spray pump on the market. 
refunded if not satisfied after keeping it 5 
Four thousand satisfied 
Write for descriptive circulars. 
ley, Box 234, Tifton, Ga. 


Guaranteed Engine Bargains.—Fifty Horse 
Forty horse $225; Thirty horse 
Twtney horse mounted engine $675; 
Fifteen horse ditto $300. 
THC 2 cylinder nearly new $850. 
5 per cent cash discount, 

Tate Machinery 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








White Japanese Bantams for Sale—Stock 
from New York winners; 
Will Kids, Huntersville, N. 


Twenty-five horse 





kinds new machinery. 





Single Comb Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1, 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Several honest, 
ple to distribute religious literature; 
$60 a month. Nichols & Co., 








Pure-bred Rose Comb Brown Leghorn, 
Fawn, and White Runner Duck eggs, 75 cents 


for 15. J. H. House, 


100 White Leghorns for Sale—30 White 
or Brown Leghorn eggs, 
Catalogue free. 


industrious peo- 








Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. 
motion for steady workers. 
structions sent you. 


Good pay and pro- 





Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks—For 
Piedmont Tobacco Co., 


Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lan- 























LIVESTOCK 


Single Comb White 
strain)—New York noted winter layers. 75c. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 


For Winter Layers—Do your hatching now. 
Order Single Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
As layers none better, 
show room too. , 























Nice Berkshire Pigs for Sale, N. E. Hayes, 




















For Good Berkshire Pigs, write Fairview 
Farm, Booneville, N. S 



































——nn 
es H, Gitieen, Woodleaf, N. 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. 
Round Hill, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs—From 400-pound daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece, Premier Longfellow and 
sired by a splendid son 
Also two fancy type 
ready for service. 
prices for quick 
inson, Burkeville, Va. 




















Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
May and June delivery, 
cents each, in any quantity. 
shipped promptly and are never over two! 
days old when shipped. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 | 
We guarantee deliveries and to | 
Alabama Leghorn Farms | 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 






































No order too large. | 














other noted boars, 
of Rival’s Champion. 





















































My Ducks from Best in America—Indian 
Runners and Buff Orpingtons; eggs, 75 cents 








to $2 for 15. Chas. Bolick, Norwood, N: C. 
GUINEAS. 
White African Guinea Eggs—$1,'18. Fine 


for table and great layers. 
son, Laurens, © s..C, 


W. Ray Ander- 


Eges from White African Guineas, 
per 18. Cuban Pit Games, 
F. M, Craven, Mooresville, nC, 








$1.25 
$1.50 per 15. 





~~ Wanted—Peafowls — State 
and price. Miss Marie 
Monette, B.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Cornish Indian Games. Write Mrs, 
Barnes, Blackstone, Va 


“Buff Le ghorn, “Sascea ‘Rock | eggs, 
17. W. Ermotte White, Route 2, 


Light Brahmas, White 
Minorcas—16 eggs, $1. 
China Grove, N. C. 


Eggs from Fishe) strain White Wyandotte 
and White Runner Ducks. , B, F. Crutchfield 


number, age, 
Boatwright, 








“Mrs. W. T. 


$1 «for 
Suffolk, Va. 


Or pingtons, 
Minnie 





Black 
Patterson, 








& Son, Thomasville, N. C. 

~ One Pair Egyptian Geese—Six dollars. 
One drake, 3 ducks, ‘Fishel’s’’ White Run- 
ners, six dollars for lot. Cottage Hill Farm, 
Boykins, Va. 


For Sale—Day- old Chicks and Indian Run- 
ner Ducklings. Eggs for hatching, various 
breeds, $1.50 for 15. Address Occoneechee 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Shenk’s Anconas and Minorcas—Laid all 
the winter and laying now. 15 eggs, $1.25; 
30, $2.25. Catalog free. Stock for Sale. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


White Rocks, Fishel’s White and Harsh- 
barger’s Fawn and White Runner Duck 
eggs, $1 per sitting. For information, write, 
W. B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Eggs Half Price Balance Season—A\so lot 
Leghorns for sale. Write for prices on 
Rocks, Leghorns, and Runner duck eggs. 
Time here for hatching ducks. Sunny South 
Poultry Farm, 1] Newton, N. C. 























Egg Special—Single Comb Rhode “Teland 


Reds, Light Brahmas, Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, White Indian Games, Indian Run- 
ners and Buff Orpington ducks. Eggs, at 


one-half price. 
Hill, Va. 


Stock and eggs from America’s foremost 
strains, range raised, trapnested White, 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, Partridge Rocks, 
Cornish Games and Runner Ducks. Largest 
poultry plant in Southeast. Pens scienti- 
fically mated and headed by Imported and 
Southern champion males, Illustrated Mat- 
ing List and Poultry Guide free. Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS. 


Mammoth Soy Bedns—Elegant stock, $1.75 
per bushel. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 


No. 1 Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans and 
Clay Peas for sale. Carter & Lucas, Wash- 
ington, mm C - 


Soy Beans for Sale—Any quantity. ‘Prices 
right. Select stock. Write Burrus & Parker, 
New Bern, N, C. 


Velvet Beans from farmer to farmer. 
North grown Florida Velvet Heans are the 
best. 























Crop. short this year. Our supply 
limited. Sacked in double bags; $2.50 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Quincy, Fla. Owl Commercia’ 
Co., Quincy, Fla. 





BERMUDA. 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Pigs for Sale—Also young 
Leslie D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$5 each while 
Joe McClees, Oriental, 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—If quality is wanted, 
Reasonable prices, 
Stock Farm, Bracey, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs and 





Black Minorca Eggs—At reduced price; 16 | 
B. C. Routh, Randleman, N. ~c. 





























Fine White Orpingtons—$1.50. 
Miss Bertha Parrott, Darlington, s. c 
White Orpingtons — Ten hens for sale. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, 









































Eggs half price. 


























Buff Orpingtons—Won Nashville, 














Service Boars for 





Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


White Orpington Eggs—English 
Miss Cary of England. 
for crossing, to give vigor and egg produc- 
Stock from eggs cost $50 for 15. 
you want the best, buy. 




















Kline, Stephens City, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS’, 
For Sale—Poland China pigs. 






































Thos. Washington, 

















Poland-china Pigs—Sure 
M, Beavers, Apex, 





























Reaiste red Poland-China oe mat- 


McMahan Brothers, Mege--62 per 15; 36 per 209. 


Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, 
; from best pens, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks, 12% 
grove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. C. 























I am offering bargains in Poland China 
Let me quote you prices, 
Webb, Disputanta, Va. 


















































Pure-bred Barred “Rock oe $1. Fer- 
Smith, Reidsville, 








Hereford Cattle for Sale—Young bulls and 
Best breeding. Registered. 

Get a young bull to cross 
Also Berkshire hogs. 


tility guaranteed. 
North Carolina, 














heifers, any age. 
Prices reasonable. 
on those heifers, 

















Entire farm devoted to White Rocks, 
Eggs for hatching, 
Randolph Poultry Farm, 











cockerels for sale. 








w. Jarman, Porterdale, Ga., Newton County. 


























Eggs for Hatching—From the best in the 
South, Barred, Buff, White, 
Plymouth Rocks, 














“Holsteins’’ — Pure - bred, 
use one; double value of your herd. 
D. S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 














My birds win wherever 




















WYANDOTTES. 
Laced oe 




















Four Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Fine for Pure-bred Silver 


Groome & Sons, Greensboro, _N. 
































White Wyandotte Eggs—From | winners at 























s y F 
helfora Dairy ‘Farm, ‘Good hatch guaranteed. 
Ww rite Frank Hamrick, Shelby, Ne 











Registered Jersey Bull 
Out of pure St. Lambert cows, pa alae by 
Eminent’s Fairy Girl’s Fern. i 
River View Farms, 


























“White Runner ———e dozen. 
c. 


























Twenty- five Jersey cows, 
soon to be fresh. 
Wyandottes, Single Comb White 

Rhode Island Reds. 
bow, Oak Ridge, N, C. 


13 Indian yy or Pekin Duck E Eges, $ 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, 











Fre e Poultry book. 














White Indian. Runner Duck Eggs—$1 doz- 





























Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 





White Indian Runners—Fggs from Patton's 
$10 apiece ducks, - 











A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

















Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- “White Indian Runner 
ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. 


Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, 




















W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 











Bermuda Grass Plants—Crocas bag “full, 
one dollar. (Booklet free), Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. 


— . 


Biges Seven-ear Corn— For 20 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 35 barrels to acre, never 
less than 15. The North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Department’s 1912 report states that 
this corn made the highest yield of all va- 
rieties tested year before; $3 bushel; $5 two 
bushels; $1 peck. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. 











PEAS. 
For Sale—Mixed Clay Peas, at $2.25; 
Peas, $2.50; f.o.b, Sumter, S. C. 
Sumte m 6'C. RR. FD 4, 


For “Sale—Limitea quantity C Cc Nay ‘and Un- 
known peas, $2.25 per bushel, f.o.b. J. H. 
Turner Furn, Co., Red Springs, a,c. 





Iron 
J. H. Myers, 





~ For Sale—Sound Field Peas for Forage— 
Sample and prices furnished on application. 














Thomas & Chamings, Round | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Late Irish Potato Seed, “Improved Peach- 
blow.”’ The best late potato and best keeper. 
Should be planted last week in June or first 
part of July. Should be ordered in May, 





at 90c. per bushel, f. o. b. Claremont, Va. 
J. M. Hughes, Claremont, Virginia, 
TOMATOES 





Leading varieties Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 





thousand. Also Cabbage, Pepper, etc. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Tomato Plants—Globe, 1,000, $1.75; 2,000 
or more, at $1.40. Potato draws—Padrick’s 
Cream, $1.65; assortment three varieties, 
1,000, $1.50. J. L. Padrick, Tifton, Ga, 

Tomato Plants—Early Acme, — “Spark's 


Earliana, Wood’s Improved Ponderosa, June 
Pink; grown in open air; 10 cents dozen; 
seventy-five cents hundred. Special prices on 





large quantities, R. Clements, Morris- 

ville, N. Cc. 

MISCELLANEOUS ‘SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 

Trees — Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 

Greensboro, N.. Cy 


Just a few 
Write quick 
Co., 


thousand hedge plants left. 
for price. Reynolds Nursery 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga, 








Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 





Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, by ex- 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Pep- 


per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, “Provi- 
dence, ” “Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,” and 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free, wm, 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. . 


SCHOOLS ANDCOLLEGES | 


Money Lent on Scholarships — Positions 
guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn Telegra- 
phy, Railway Agency, Typewriting and Tel- 
egraph Penmanship. Our school established 
twenty-six years. Indorsed by Railway Offi- 
cials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for our graduates. Course conrpleted 
in few months. Expenses low. Positions 
guaranteed under written contract. Rapid 
promotion. Big descriptive catalog free. 
Write today. Great opportunities in the 
railway service. Southern School of Teleg- 
raphy. Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
B. B. Ab- 


For Sale—Shingles and Laths, 
ernethy, Connelly Springs, N. C., 


Canning—Big money. Make your profits 
pay for your canner. Get beginners’ special 
offer. Monarch Co., 226 Main, Chattanooga, 


Tenn, 


























For Sale—Whippoorwill and Extra Early 
Black-eyed cowpeas; Berkshire pigs; Boone 
County seed corn; milk cow. Robert Oliver, 
Crewe, Virginia, 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, 
will sell you direct. 
for prices. Address, 
B, Lebanon, , Tenn. 





Corn, and Oats—We 
All freight paid. Write 
Cedar City Mills, Dept. 





For Sale—Second- hand bags. Quality guar- 
anteed. Prices right. Send for free sam- 
ples and price List D-10. Richmond Bag 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


amaed teeaine Shells, 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Red pepper for poul- 


try, 5 pounds, 50c, postpaid, Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C, 


All about pat- 








100 pounds, 55c; 





Send for Free Booklet. 
ents and their cost, ‘‘What to Invest,” ‘Sale 
of Patents,” ete. Shepherd & Campbell, 
500 L. Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


Best Home Canners—All sizes; 
methods. Illustrated literature free. 
quarters for cans and labels. 
Royal Home Canner Co., 
tanooga, Tenn, 





latest 
Head- 
Write today. 
Dept. 121, Chat- 





Bermuda Grass and Texas Bluegrass Sets 
for Sale—One dollar the guano sack full. 
One nice grade Berkshire gilt. First fifteen 
dollar check gets her. The above f.o.b, Cul- 
loden, Ga W. M. White, Musella, Ga. 


Registered Duroc- -Jersey Pigs are the best 
for the South. Write for proof. Credit extend- 











Hanover or Bunch Yam _ “Potato Plants, 
$1.50 per thousand. Nancy Hall-sold ahea*, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Potato Plants—“Nancy Hall,’ genuine, 
best variety grown, $1.75 thousand. Miss 
Bessie Ramsey, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Potato Slips—$1.25 ) ~ per 
$1 per 1,000. Order now. 
Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, 








Southern Queen 
1,000; 4,000 or more, 
J. M. Huffman, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Mountain Gréwn Lookout Moun- 
tain Irish Potatoes—Plant in July and raise 
fine crop.* Price, $1.50 per bushel. Order 
now, from c: Pp. Sande Ts, _Spartanburg, S <. 


‘The Famous John B. Barringer Pride 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; yellow 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand. “Try them.” 
J. B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, $1.50 per thou- 
sand; Yellow Eastern Yams, Vineless, Red 
Mobelian, $1.25 per thousand. Special prices 
to dealers, Satisfaction guaranteed. C. C. 
Taylor, Maiden, N. C, 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Yel- 


low Vineless, $1.75 per thousand, Southern 
Queen and Catawba Yams, $1.25 per thou- 
sand. Prompt service and =F ae Plants. 


Yoder Bros., 





Hickory, N, C 





Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. = on emg Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, and 
aa gre ee 5 vee aap = 3une fam potato plants, $1.75 thousand 
saan” oe Bale Whivosorwiil = care ready. The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. — 
f.0.b. Silverstreet, S. C. H. O. Long, Silver- For Sale—Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup, 
street, S. C. in 10-pound cans, 6 to case, $2.75; 12 5-pound 
cans to case, $3; 24 21%-pound cans to case, 
POTATOES. - $3.50. Syrup sealed hot and will keep in- 
» $1.25 per] definitely. Pine Summit Plantation, Climax, 
thousand, W. N. Whisenant, Maiden, N. C. | Georgia, 

Potato Plants—For May and June delivery First-Class Paints—Leadin 
, - ss F: i & manufactur- 
Ne 25 per ee W. J. Deal, Maiden,| erg have engaged us to s big overstock. 
orth Carolina, Prices will surprise you. Quality guaran- 


teed. Write for praticulars. Modern Mercan- 
tile Company, Raleigh, N. C. (Send us fifty 
cents (r* mps_ for a fine Razor, postpaid. 
Just as an introduction to many bargains 
waiting for you). 





FREE—‘“‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” 
@ little booklet printed by us for the con- 
venience of merchants and farmers, It con- 
tains the names and addresses of most of 
our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
book of reference. Address Advertising De- 
partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
cheerfully sent without cost to you. 





(OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory ee as 
to his honesty and b r 


Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. c. 
Buy Direct from Farmer—50 to 444-acre 


Farms, Also Timber, Mills, and Store, Write 
for description. Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, 














North Carolina. 
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THE BEST BREED 





The Contests Indicate that Feeding 
jand Management are Always Large 


Factors That Must be Considered 
» 


{ HAT breed do you advise me to 
buy. Which do you think is the 
best all-round breed?” 

That is the question asked. Well, 
remembering how tastes and fancies 
vary; how many different localities 
may be considered, with their differ- 
ences in soil, climate, marketing facil- 
ities and transportation; how the 
depth of the purse may be a prime 
factor, and all the other possible rea- 
sons that may affect the venture, 
really, it seems to call for a Solomon 
to solve the problem. 

Did you ever attend a really good 
poultry show? If you have, do you 
remember (unless your fancy was al- 
ready fixed) how at every section, 
you found new and unexpected beau- 
ties in each breed or variety until by 
the time the whole round was made, 
there was little but bewilderment? 
It is generally a case like the incon- 
stant Byron with pretty women. 
“How happy could I be with either 

Were t’other dear charmer away!” 

There are many otherwise very 
practical poultry keepers, who just 
can’t resist the temptation of having 
several breeds or varieties, and, while 
there are many sound reasons for 
concentrating on one breed, one va- 
riety, who can blame those who have 
the capital, the space and the time, if 
they indulge in a variety? 

All breeds have points of beautyand 
utilitarian points also. It may seem 
to some with fowls, as the Irishman 
thought about men, “one man’s as 
good as another, and a big sight bet- 
ter!” But, if it is a question, which is 
really the best,—well, we refer you 
again to Solomon. 

At Mountain City, Missouri, egg 
laying contests have been under way 
for over two years, in fact, the third 
yearly contest began the first of De- 
cember, 1913. In this contest, beside 
a number of birds in the National 
Utility Contest and the feeding tests, 
600 hens and pullets, in pens of 10 
each, are in the fight for records in 
egg laying. Now, judging from the 
results for the months of December, 
January and February, (the only 
months on which full reports are 
available) all the preconceived ideas 
of many poultry men as to the prolif- 
icacy of some breeds are rudely set 
aside. 

The 600 hens in this contest, (we 
quote from Mr. Quisenberry’s report) 
“have made the highest average per 
hen, thus far, of any of the contests 
for the past three years. They laid 
8,187 eggs and their average per hen 
for the three months was 33 eggs 
each. The 10 highest pens in this test 
are as follows: 


Pen Eggs 

0—S. C. White Leghorns (England).. 610 
36—Buff Orpingtons (Texas) .. ee 501 
47—S. C. Reds (Missouri) ... 466 


5—Anconas (Missouri) ...... » 443 
34—White Orpingtons (Ohio) ... pee 
i—Buff Leghorns (Missouri) ........ 433 
38—White Orpingtons (Pennsylvania). 429 
24—White Wyandottes (England) ..... 421 
55—Buff Plym. Rocks (Pennsylvania). 419 
51—White Plymouth Rocks (Arkansas) 409 








In this, as well as the Second An- 
nual Contest, the English Leghorns 
led, American Leghorns being far be- 
hind. 

“During the last month, a white 
Wyandotte pen, No. 181, beat Buff 
Rock pen 524 by one egg. This month 
they tied with 74 eggs each.” 

There is much food for thought in 
these tests. It is claimed for the 
English Leghorns that they are bred 
from American stock, but that by 
careful systematic selection they 
have been bred up to their high stan- 
dard for prolificacy. What has been 
done, can be done again. If one 
breed can be so handled that the 
fourth or fifth generation out-dis- 
tances the parent stock, it is clear 
that every breed or variety, now 
showing as well as the other nine 


R many years, Arbuckles’ 
Coffee has been used in more 
American homes than all other 
packaged coffees combined, and its 


sale is increasing. 


It is this enormous sale, that 
makes it possible to give the splen- 
did value for which Arbuckles’ is 


famous, 


The moment that this coffee was 


brought out, years ago, its popu- 
larity began. 

People liked its rich, delicious 
flavor; the sealed package which 
kept it fresh and protected it from 
moisture and store odors, 

They liked it because it was al- 
ways 16 ounces to the pound; all 
pure, honest coffee and always the 
same; because with it they could 
rely on their coffee every morning. 





The final step in Arbuckle convenience. You can 
now get Arbuckles’ Coffee “Ground” 
as well as “Whole Bean” 


As so many people now want to 
buy their coffee ground, Arbuckles’ 
is put up in that way too, in an 
extra sealed, moisture-proof wrap- 
This is the final step in 
Arbuckle convenience and satisfac- 
tion—thus making this coffee suit 


per. 


every need and preference. 


If you have not used Arbuckles’ 
lately, try it now and you will see 
why it is the favorite coffee of 
America. 


Get a package from your grocer 
today, and see for yourself what a 
splendid coffee it really is. 
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Beautiful, Useful . 
Things, FREE 


Arbuckles’ Premiums 
are almost as famous as 
Arbuckles’ Coffee. 

In every state in the 
Union you will find homes 
made more comfortable 
and more beautiful by 
these valuable gifts. 

These fine premiums 
are given free of cost to 
users of Arbuckles’ Coffee. 
All you have to do to get 
them is to save the Ar- 
buckle Brothers’ signa- 
tures, which are on every 
package, 

Begin now to drink Ar- 
buckles’ Coffee and save 
these valuable signatures. 

Get one of the premiums 
shown here. 





Write today for new Premium Catalog to Arbuckle Bros., 202 Water Street, New York 


FASS tii 


HU 


Ou 
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No. 284—Brush, Mirror and 
Comb. 49 signatures and 2c 
stamp. 

No. 279—Aluminum Salt and 
Pepper Shaker. 8 signatures 
and 2c stamp. 

No.260—Neck chain and Pen- 
dant. 28 signatures and 2c 
stamp. 

No. 261—Bracelet. 25 signa- 
tures and 2c stamp. 

No. 236—Watch of German 
Silver. 69 signatures and 2c 
stamp. 

No. AA—Six teaspoons, three 
tablespoons, three forks, sugar 
shell and butter knife, a// for 
117 signatures and 8cinstamps, 
No, 333—Only 61 signatures 
and 2c stamp are needed for 
this catcher's mitt. 

No, 272—Baseball Glove. 24 
signatures and 2c stamp. 


TAY OORT 


THEE 








Agents Wanted 


To Soll Frult Trees. Easy to sell. Write quick. 
A. J. FLETCHER, Mor., 
Box 623, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





pens above mentioned do, can be bred 
up to equally high standards, and it is 
not so much the breed or variety that 
counts, as the individual handling of 
that breed. Concentration of effort and 
study on one variety, of one breed, 
should produce the same results as 
our English competitors have obtain- 
ed. As for the other points going to 
make up “the best all round breed”, 
size, quality of flesh, constitutional 
strength and vigor,—well, we all have 
our preferences, and therein is where 
fancy may be allowed a little play 
with safety. F. J. & 





Last but not least, keep the good work up 
Bro. Poe. You are giving us the best Ag- 
ricultural paper published in the United 
States. And Old Bro. Massey, God bless his 
old soul, I wish could live as long as 
‘Methuselah’ and keep writing.—J. W. Wig- 
gins, Yancyville, N. C. 











OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PBDIGREE. WITH EVERY PIX“ DURRHAM.NC. | 

















Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying rs — 
grower bs) nly 40c. 
erower Bed-Rock Prices. [2? tt. 
f. o. b. your station, May, June and July delivery. 
Get a sample andtry it. Order some today. 
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231 acres cheap—Good Bright Tobacco 
Farm in Nottaway County, Virginia, for sale 
cheap. 46 miles from Richmond, Va. For 
particulars, apply to J. P, Agnew, Crewe, Va. 


Having recently taken over the real estate 
business of J. R, Elam, of our city, we now 
have as large, if not the largest, list of 
farms of any agent in the State. Any size; 
good terms. For particulars and free cata- 
log, write B. W. Wheeler & Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 








Bright Tobacco Land for Sale—To quick 
buyers. Two tracts, one of 268 acres, and the 
other of 200 acres; in Nottaway County, 
close to Burkeville, the Junction of Norfolk 
and Western and Southern Railway. No 
buildings. Price,.$15 per acre. One-third 
cash; balance in “One, two, three and four 
years, interest payable annually, secured by 
deed of trust, Apply to H. E. Boswell, 
Burkeville, Va. 


For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘“True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 








R. G. STITT, Soraes % Vian, anizona 











Magazine tells all about 
goos cheap lands, climate, 
ealth and money-making 
opportunities. Write today 
Py. 
OF TRADE, 
Quincy, Fis. 
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up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Kene 
bridge, Va. 





The Progressive Farmer's advertisers are 
| guaranteed to be reliable. 
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Special Introductory Offer 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Add 5c a Roll 


i Ply Per Square or Roll 75¢ 
; te oe te 
Includes Everything Necessary 
To Apply Same. 
Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Durable 
Samples Free. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Order new. This offer is 
for a short time only. 

















from-Factory Offer! 


At even less cost than the best wood-shin- 


Steel Shingle Roof that'll outlast the house. 

Easier to put on than wood,too. Wood 
shingles go on one ata time. Edwards Steel 
Shingles are laid in big clusters—100 at a time. 
No extras. No special tools, no skilled work- 
men. No paint needed. Yet they never 
wear out. 


Rot, Fire and Rust Proof! 


Don’t confuse Edwards with ordinary gal- 
vanized roofing that cracks and rusts. Each 
sheet of Edwards separately dipped in molten 
zinc by “Tightcote” Process. Rust never 

ets a foothold. Can’t burn, rot or blister. 

,000 guarantee against lightning. Outlast 
four ordinary roofs. 


1,000,000 Sq. Ft. Priced for Quick Selling 
Get Prices! This is best time to lay your roof. 
we are making an wepeneey wr low figure right now. 
Send for Book No. 67 prices. Please give 
size of roof if vominios fiss) 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
524-574 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Give Me a Joh, 
Will You? 


[F we can show you 
where you can use 
to advantage a good 
husky ‘‘hand’”’ on your 
farm and supply the prop- 
er help at a cost to you far 
below any thing you have 
ever paid out for help, 
isn’t it worth while? 


The Fuller & pont. 
Farm Pump Engine 


1s the Iron Hired Hand for your farm. 
His main stunt is pumping water for your 
thirsty cattle, but youcan also use him to run 
the grindstone, the separator, churn, wash 
machine, etc. He comes ready to go to work. 
He eats only when he works and at a very low 
cost. He has found jobs all over the world 
and his bosses wouldn’t think of letting him 
go. Youve got the job, give him a chance. 
Write us today for Catalog No. 17. 
It tells the rest. 
The Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 


52 Palmer Street Madison, Wisconsin 














Save Fence Money 


7 how to judge a wire fence for yourself. 
Our book tells you bow to doit. Learn why the 


No. 9 Empire and Empire, Jr. 


are the least expensive fences to buy in the longrun. 
pire fence is made of open hearth steel, big 
wires, galvanized as a wire fence 
should be galvanized. Will out- 
last any soft Bessemer stec) 

fence ever made. 


Write today for Free Book. 
Address 


BOND STEEL POST CO: 
SO Maumee Street 


(ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 





LET us tell you how to catch 

them where you think there are 

none. We make the famous 
Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. rite 


EUREMA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 


gles, you can now own a genuine Edwards | 1t must have 


ior calf or pig which does not 


| body, in short. 








| free 





A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


XVII. SOME FACTS ABOUT FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 





article to do more than touch upon 

a few of the most important things 
the feeder of livestock has to consid- 
er. The feeding of farm animals is a 

subject ranking in 

importance with 

the fertilizing of 

crops. The same 

general principles 

hold good in both 

cases; but the sub- 

ject of feeding is 

even more compli- 

cated and proba- 

bly demands more 

MR. MILLER study than that of 

fertilization. It is to be feared that 

many farmers have paid little atten- 

tion to the science of feeding—to the 

laws which every owner of farm ani- 

mals must observe if he would get the 

greatest profit from them—yet prop- 

er feeding is the very foundation of 
successful stock husbandry. 

Good feeding may get fair results 
from an animal of poor breeding and 
faulty type; while poor feeding will 
make a “scrub” of the best-blcoded 
animal. Every farm boy who owns 
even a single calf or pig needs to 
study the feeding of livestock. 


[’ IS plainly impossible in one short 


Some Feeding Terms Explained 
VERY one knows, to begin with, 
that if an animal is to do its best 
plenty of feed. The colt 
get 
enough to eat is not going to grow 
and develop as it should. The first 
essential, then, is plenty of feed. 

This is not all that is required 
however, to have the animal give the 
best results. Animals require not 
only an abundant supply of feeds, but 
feeds of certain kinds. All feeds do 
not contain the same proportions of 
the different nutrients, nor give the 
same result when consumed by the 
animal. 

Possibly some reader is stumbling 
over that word “nutrients”, but it is 
one of the words every feeder needs 
to learn, and there are several other 
words which go along with it. Right 
here we may consider these words 
and phrases—some of them possibly 
new and strange—for a little. 

We all know that the feeds given 
farm animals are of various kinds— 
milk, grains, grasses, straws, hays 
and fodders, etc. Most of us know, 
too, that these feeds contain a num- 
ber of substances—the albumen and 
the fat of milk, for example, starches 
and sugars, various kinds of gums 
and oils, and so on. All of these sub- 
stances which are of use to the ani- 
mal in building up the body are call- 
ed “nutrients.” That part of the nu- 
trients which a healthy vigorous ani- 
mal will digest and profit by, is called 
the “digestible nutrients,” and these 
digestible nutrients are what deter- 
mine the value of a feed. These useful 
parts of the feed—the digestible nu- 
trients—are divided into three gen- 
eral classes: “protein”, “carbohy- 
drates”, and “fats.” 

Protein is that part of the feed 
which goes to the making of lean 
meat (muscle), blood, hair, and so on 
—to the general building up of the 
The basis of protein 
is the nitrogen we read about in the 
article on fertilizers, and feéds rich in 
protein are called “nitrogenous” 
feeds. 

The carbohydrates include the 
starches, sugars, and similar substan- 
ces—grouped together as “nitrogen- 
extract”—and the tough woody 
| weirage of feeds, which is called 
“crude fiber.” 

“Fats,” include all that we common- 
ly call fat or oil, and the gums and 
resins of plants. 

Fats and carbohydrates are useful 
to a certain extent in the building up 


| of the body, since the fatty tissues in 
ithe animal’s body must be derived 


from these substances in the feeds he 
eats; but their chief use is to furnish 
heat and energy. The processes of 
digestion and assimilation are really 
a slow process of combustion, or 
burning, and the fats, starches and 
sugars eaten by a person or an ani- 
mal do for it just what the coal or 
gasoline fed into an engine does— 
supply it with energy to move and do 
work. 

The proportion between the protein 
in a feed, on the one hand, and the 
fats and carbohydrates, on the other 
hand, determines what is called the 
“nutritive ratio,” which means in 
short the ratio, or proportion, be- 
tween the flesh-forming and body- 
building protein and the energy-mak- 
ing fats and carbohydrates. The fats 
and carbohydrates are counted to- 
gether, because they do the same 
work, but a pound of fat is sup- 
posed to produce as much heat— 
or energy—when consumed, as two 
and a quarter pounds of carbohy- 
drates, so that in determining the nu- 
tritive ratio the percentage of fat is 
multiplied by 2.25 and added to the 
percentage of carbohydrates, and 
then the total divided by the percen- 
tage of protein to give the ration. 

An example may make this clearer. 
Cottonseed meal for example con- 
tains 

37.6 per cent protein, 


21.4 per cent carbohydrates, 
9.6 per cent fat. 


Multiply the fat by 2.25 and adding | 


it to the carbohydrates we have 43, 
which divided by 37.6, the percentage 
of protein, gives us 1:1, which is the 
nutritive ratio. 


What Various Feeds Contain 


| : ERE are the analyses of some oth- 
er feeds in common use showing 
the amounts of the different nu- 
trients they contain and their nutri- 
tive ratios: 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 
Crude Carbohy- Nutritive 

Protein drates Fat 

Ths. Tbs. 
66.8 


64.3 
42.0 


Dent corn 

Corn meal 

Wheat bran 

Oats 

Rice polish’ 

Cottonseed hulls. 

Cow’s milk ... 

Corn stover .... 

Timothy = 

Bermuda hay .... 

Red clover hay... 

Soy bean hay..... 

Cowpea 

Alfalfa hay 

Wheat straw .... 

Bluegrass pasture 

Johnson grass, 
green 

Corn silage 


58.6 
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Of course all Suede contain other 
things than these three classes of nu- 
trients. Much of the stems and 
leaves of plants and smaller parts of 
grains and seeds is cellulose and oth- 
er substances which are indigestible 
and of no use to the animal. Parts, 
too, of the protein, fats, sugars and 
starches, etc., in most feeds are not 
readily digested by animals. Many 
experiments have been made to de- 
termine just how much of these nu- 
trients in the different feeds are or- 
dinarily used by the animals, and 
most feed analyses give the 


mal can use—rather than the “total 
nutrients.” In the case of the carbo- 
hydrates the smaller the per cent of 
crude fiber the better, since the ani- 
mals may expend almost as much en- 
ergy digesting this crude fiber as they 
will obtain from it. 

All feeds, too, contain small per- 
centages of mineral matter or “ash”, 
which is used in the making of bone 
and is essential to the development of 
the animal. It has sometimes been 
thought necessary to supply young 
animals with ash in the form of bone 
meal; but since the feeds rich in pro- 
tein are, as a rule, also rich in miner- 
al matter, it is safe to say that if an 
animal gets the protein it needs, it 
will also get sufficient mineral matter. 











“digesti- | 
ble nutrients”’—the portion the ani-| 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The General 
says:- 


There are many plausible ‘‘tests’’ 
of roofing, but there is only one 
true test—the proof on the roof. 


Therefore, roof your buildings— 
every building on the farm—with 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


—the roofing with a 15-year-ser- 
vice-guarantee. The three biggest 


roofing mills in the world are behinu it, 
to make that guarantee good. 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles— made by 
= 7 ang = . ae 
wo Too, manufacturers ast St. 
ais, ID., antien Il, York, Pa. 

ow 
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WITTE E Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 


Stationary, (skidded or on iron base) ,and Mounted 
Styles. ng-wearing, separable, semi- ~steel eylin- 
ders and 4-ring pistons; automobile — 
shift; ob as valves; variable speed; andes 
merits without which no engine is now high-; orate 


60 Days’ Free Trial; 5-Year Guaranty 


Cash or Easy Terms. Why pay double price for 
any good engine,or take a r — 
for any price, when the WITTE cos 
80 little and saves you all the ris! sk? 
New Book Free. Tells you the “in 


side of engine oon 
eta as well as manufacturing. Get 


facts whether you buy from me or not, 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co. 
2958 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Are the 

Standard the 

World Over. 
We build 


carts for 
general use, 





trotting-bred horses, exercising draft “horses, 
@nd for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best, 


Write for Cat. S. Address. { 
AURORA, ILIy 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - 
Perfect! ly Air-tight 





po i fit ae ag the sile 
bsolutely air-tight hat keeps the 
ensila e sweet and tresh di down % last 


h 
steel hoops form e 
tolasta ns 
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Big Profits in Home Canning 
with a STAHL CANNER 


Stops surplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
profits —a a money 
maker on the 
Stahl lane! Outtie 

All sizes, Fully guaranteod. 
I start you out with every~ 

100,000in ete Prices _— = 
illustrated ca ig today— 
ox811 Quincy, 1 al 


WILL YOU TAKE ORDERS 


for our new Automatic Combined Tool? Lifting Jack, 


~e needed. Over 
Write for bi 
Fe 8. Stahl, 














Wire Fence Stretcher and Splicer, Post and Stump Puller, ¥ 
TireTightener, Cable Maker, Vise, Press, Hoist,etc. Saves | 


cost of 16tools used daily. We manufacture other mechan- 
ica] specialties—all new, Ria Cikae eg arariteed serene eS 
Newplans. Samples loaned. Outi a Write at once 
foragency offer. CHAS, E, BENEFIEL C 
Industrial Bldg. 4. Re Ind. 


Cultivators are 

BOLL WEEVIL puting" vai 

weevil and other 

style cultivators out of business wherever tried. You 

simply can’t afford to farm without them. For cuts, 
prices, testimonials, etc., write 


GRIFFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., GRIFFIN, GA. 
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Business Talks 


For farmers and 
Farmers’ Vives 





By J. A. MARTIN 





KEEP COPIES OF LETTERS LOU 
WRITEH 

ECEWTL Y we iad to *djust a cons 

troversy between bu;er and seil- 
er. The o.yer wrote us 4 long letter 
asking tha we pvcblish che seller as 
a fraud thief—mo0st everything that 
was bad. He contended in his letter 
to us that be had stipulated certain 
figures «nd wanted his money back. 
We wrot- to the seller to send us the 
original »* ier so that we could know 
all sides <f the question. Upon in- 
vestigatic: we found the buyer had 
not only ailed to mention our paper 
in answer ng the seller’s aa but had 
actually stipuiated different figures 
from the ones he claimed to have 
stipulated 

In this stance, the seller doubt- 
less velieved he had stipulated cer- 
tain figures but in his haste to find 
fault and accuse others of wrong-do- 
ing he actually forgot what he had 
really said. Furthermore, he had not 
told the seller he saw his : dvertise- 
ment in our paper——though in his 
letter to us he insisted that he had. 

The big business houses would be 
in a fine mess if they failed to keep 
copies of letters they write, for it is 
{impossible to remember exactly all 
that is said in a letter unless copies 
are kept. 

Farmers ought to do the same 
thing. If you haven't a typewriter, 
you can at least go to a book or drug 
store and buy some sheets of carbon 
paper. Lay these between the letter 
you write and a blank sheet of paper 
and you can retain an exact copy. The 
objection to this is that a pencil must 
be used, but even this can be improv- 
ed upon by using an indelible pencil 
which is hard enough to make a good 
carbon impression. 

It you don't like the carbon sheets, 
use a copying book anaG with 
pen and ink (copying ink course) 
or an indelible pencil. I 
wet cloth in the copying 
using a press heavy 
exact copy can 

Do this and 
lets touble 
ouly way to 
straight.’ 


write 
ot 
sy laving a 
book and 
or weight an 
be kept this way 
you will save yvourseli 
in the end. It is the 
“keep the records 


of 


CALIFORNIANS USING TRUCKS 


ALIFORNIA farmers are specify- 

ing electric lighting equipment on 
the trucks they are now purchasing 
The truck for the farm finds one of 
its greatest uses in the long night 
haul to mafket, where it can cut 
down the hours on the road and beat 
competition to the best locations. In 
such service, a good lighting equip- 
ment plays no small part. 

M. [zium. a rancher near Gardena, 
Cal., is enthusiastic over the way his 
electrically lighted Reo performs. 
Much of his trip to market is over 
roads which are not boulevards by a 
long shot, but with these new and 
powerful lights he picks his way both 
Speedily and with a minimum of 
bumping for his produce. 

The ‘“‘Mighty Reo” is advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer. 


A CHANCE FOR “PIN MONEY” 
: HE boys will be out of school be- 
fore long and all of tnem ought to 
try and put their vacation time to 
profitable use. The Chicago Ferro- 
tvne Co., 524 Ferrotype Bldg., Chi- 
fa20, are looking for agents to oper- 
ate their ‘Mandel’? Post Card Ma- 
ae Boys who have the time 
attend rallies, picnics, fairs, ete., this 
mamer set in touch with 
They are advertising 
and a card 
literature proposi- 


to 
ought to 
tese people. 
our paper 
‘ng their 
ion, 


post wilt 


and 


Save your papers and get a binder. 


= 
TAKE A BULL-9OG GHhiP 

N. W. Ayer & Son. one of «we great- 
est advertising companies ir the 
world. says: “Keepimg everiastingly 
at it brings success.” 

The most successiul adveretsers are 
those who advertise conscéa tiv but 
judiciously. Promiscuous ad: ertising 
aoes aot pay, but juaicioys advertis- 
ing does, 

When you first start adverrising 
you might as well make up your mind 
to “stick.” You canaot expect to 
jump right ‘a ana take trom other 
-2ople business that have been 
bidding and advertising tor tong be- 
fore you became known 

It is jus as possible tor you to 
‘fix’? your ..am? as a breeder of a 
certain breed of Gjickens or boxes or 
eattle, as i. for @ taanutacture’ to 
“fix” his package ov trade mark : 
your mind. Who.is & that can’t shut 
his eyes and see @ package of “Goid 
Dust?” Whe is it that can’t pass a 
billboard on a traip going sisty wiles 
an hour and, .f? 2 #ash,=witnout 
having time to rea@ sé -new that 
the billboard held an @dvertssement 
saying, “Old Dutch Gleanser==Chases 
Dirt.” We all snow that in Spear- 
mint Gum “the flavor fasts” and that 
we must ‘‘look for the spear.” 

If you are a Be: kshite oreeder so 
“fix’? your name in the @ioas: of our 
readers that when the¥ Waug Berk- 
shires they will think of 7ow 

Big space isn’t necessary, out regu- 
lar space ‘s. 

Take a buil-dog grip, for, “keeping 
everlastingly at it brings success.” 


fnev 





ADVERTISING NOT AN EXPENSE 
| Spiotenroaley it costs 

money to buy 8 dace 
papers, advertising 
expense. 


Whether goods are sold by 
men or catalogs or newspaper 
tising, there must 
Without some sales cost, there would 
be no sales 

Advertising 
cheapest ot 
and consequently 
where such advertising 
usually less thua 
emploved, . 

Therefore, 2 0d 
be said to be an 
an expense, and the 
sive as good value ov even better 
value, for the same orice as the man 
who does not advertise. 


onside 
in good 
‘gally is not 


fag 
an 


sales- 
1dver- 
be a 


saies cost. 


publications is 
reaching peop: 
the selling 
is employed, 
where it is not 


in the 
form 


cost, 


1s 


advertising 
economy 


may 
instead of 
aavertiser 


EXACTLY “WHY” 
‘OMEBODY recentiy sent 
cents in stamps to » y for a 15- 
word advertisement. His name was 
signed but he gave no address. All we 
could dc was to wait for him to ccem- 
plain. "this he did, and wanted to 


60 


know “‘wiy my advertisement hasn't 
} 


” 


run. 
We tce.d him exactly 
Don’ 


“why.” 


an envelope. They are too uncertain. 


JUST THINK 


OR fer> cents a word you can tell 


the people in thousands of homes }} 
want to] ] 


what you have for sale or 
buy. 

It woutd cost $2 in postage alone 
to write a letter to 100 people—even 


if you knew that many who were in- 


terested. 


Others get results. Why can’t you? | | 


ON THE SPOT 
NE of our readers 
cent article 


seeing in a re- 


that we are 


us an advertisement. 
to do it 
Only costs 
it pays big. 


That’s the way 
strike while the iron is hot 
four cents per word and 





able 





can | 





depend upon our being able] 
to decivner Uncle Sam’s postmarks on | | 


: | 
getting 
inquiries for Belgian hares, has sent | 
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ycu got yours 

The limit of going some in the 
smokir -s line is to make fire 
with a match, then hitch it to'a 
jimmy pipe packed brimful of 
Prince Albert! Me-o-my! 
Gets you mighty pleased-like, 
and turns on the sunshine 
Spigot in your system very 
early in the A. M1. 

Doesn’t make any difference 
what you think about being 
able to smoke a pipe, you car 
and you will—and get happy on 
every pull—if you'll nail ¢ ur 
flag to the mast of 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 











Men, here's class—and quality and 
flavor and fragrance. Get a whiff 
ov a puff of P. A. fresh out of a pipe 
or from a makin's cigarette and 
you've just got to have more. 
Tastes so good it’s right hard to 
wait till the next fire-up. Because 
. A. can’t bite your tongue! 
Bite’s cut out by a patented pro- 
ctss. Paste thatin your hat! 
Prince Albert is sold in tonpy red 
bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; also 
in handsome pound and half-pound 
humidors. Today you can get it in 
every civilized country in the world ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Copyright 1914 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 




















The greatest single factor 
in putting “Truth” into 
advertising has been the 
“Square Deal” idea first 
used by the farm papers. 


idea has spread so that it now permeates 
-al business everywhere, As a result we se@ a 
in manufactured products and their advertising—a confidence 
alue to the consumer and lessened selling to the 
‘oremost in the fight which has brought about this revolution stand 
‘iated Advertising Clubs of America, whose emblem is shown above, 

&a business man, interested in the manufacture, distribution, or selling 
noditic of: any nature, should attend the Tenth Annual Ci 
the A. A. C. of A, at 


TORONTO 


June 21-25, 1914 


But today the “Truth” 
verywhere i 


all advertising 
growing confidence 
that insures mors 
cost manufacturer 

Asso- 
F you are 
of com- 


you mnvention of 





problems of merchan- 


essful 


listribution, 

able und 
than this you will see 
reome the same difticul- 
sstions for your 


discussed by suc 
i Mor 
s have ov 


efinit 


nee zs. 


sugege busi 
the 
omprising the 


included, 


exhibits will thus ¢9 
: 10,000 business men 
your own problems 


questions of 
140 clubs of 


famous writer on tsir $ opies has 
ES This 


written a 
‘ceful, intensely 


loing for 


Toronto.’ 

clean 
‘ Importance 

will » 

tioner tog 


for ac 
Address Convention Bureau 


Associated Advertising Cluws of America, 
TORONTO CANADA 


ymmodations 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser im 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
tising it carries.’’ 
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The Ann Arbor man is a big profit maker. 
He has a hay baling equipment that brings him 
He can bale more hay in 
less time and at less expense than hay balers 


a mighty good income. 


ordinarily expect. 


The Ann Arbor man does good work and earns good pay. 
Generally hay is baled at a stated price per ton. 
are the result of having a press that can bale the most hay in the 
That’s the advantage of Ann {| 
And that’s why the Ann Arbor man makes 


least time and at Jdeast expense. 
Arbor construction. 
good profits. 


Why not be the Ann Arbor man for your locality? 
your own hay and your neighbors’, too. 
orders for your work. Ann Arbor work wins preference every- 
where because of the smooth, square-cornered bales, with no 
Shippers get full weight in every cz arload. * Ann 
Arbor work means freedom from expensive, time-eating break- 
it nm -ans speed and economy of power and crew. 
This makes Ann Arbor baling profitable for the man who hires 


tails on them. 
downs. 


your baling outfit as well as yourself. 


Get an Ann Arborpress and give yourself a good extra in- 
Write us for the bool:et 
and learn how easily you can do it. 


come in your spare time. 
Money from Hay,” 


ts ae an 
mK) ae Thy | 
ane, 


Baling projits 


Bale 
You will find lots of 


‘Making 

















“THE BALER FOR a 








The Big Profit Makers in the South 
Especially Designed for Baling Alfalfa 


Every Ann Arbor Owner Is Protected by an Individual Guarantee 


lt’s the press that was designed to 
bale alfalfa without crushing the stems 
and leaves. Government reports say 
stems and leaves are the most valu- 
able part of this plant, and that they 
lose their value when crushed. The Ann 
Arbor is the ideal baler where such con- 
ditions prevail. Just what you need for 
baling vetch, cowpeas, etc., as well as 
alfalfa. It has an extra large feed open- 
ing, feeding and pressing system that 
has been carefully designed to give best 
ossible service baling southwestern hay. 
air tests have proved the Ann Arbor 
feeding device to be the fastest in the 
world. J.M. Odle of Chapman, Kansas, 
writes: “Our Ann Arbor hay press has 
baled 21 tons alfalfa hay in six hours.” 
Ann Arbor presses also hold the best 
known record for low upkeep cost. The 
construction is simple—built extra strong 





Write direct to the factory. 
to see the Ann Arbor at a nearby point. 


where extra strength is needed, Feeder 
arm has spring, cushion — Chas. 
Hannah writes: “In the two years I 
ran an Ann Arbor, we never paid a cent 
for repairs.” 


Use any engine. If you have none, or 
cannot get one, ask for our offer on an 
Ann Arbor horse-power baler. This baler 
is creating a great sensation in baling 
circles. Next to Ann Arbor power press- 
es, the Ann Arbor horse press is the best 
profit maker youcan get. Write for lit- 
erature on Ann Arbor presses. Get our 

booklet ‘“* Making Money from 
Hay.” It carries a mighty valua- 
ble and profitable story for you 
to read. Bethe Ann Arbor man 


for your locality. Address 


Ann Arbor Machine Co., 
\ 41 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


We'll tell you at once where 


‘ 























fewest nails, 








the final cost, 





fire and storm proof, 


Write for name of dealer near you. 
by, we will send samples, prices and detail of information 
direct to you, 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
58 North 23d Street, Philadelphia 
160 North 5th Avenue, Chicago 





Jf we have no agent close 


RIGHT 


For home, or school, or church, there is nothing like Cortright 
Metal Shingles—less weight than wood shingles and absolutely 
The greatest gale that ever blew could 

not drive a drop of rain under or between Cortright Metal Shingles; 

a firebrand on them would quickly die out; 
loosen a Cortright Metal Shingle. 
perfect roof with Cortright Metal Shingles—no solder, no seams, 
least cutting—and afterward no repairs required, 
First cost about the same as wood shingles; but the first cost is 


no cyclone could 
Any good mechanic can lay a 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 












































Drink this 
and be ieee 





Sip by sip here’s pure 
enjoyment—cool com- 
fort—a satisfied thirst 
—a contented palate. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 










THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA 


2-F 











Whenever 
you see an 

Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 

















QO 


















Hand labor costs about four 
times as much as engine power 
and a gas engine will save 
more than half the expenses 
of animal power. 













Rumely-Olds Gasoline Engine 


1°; to 65S horsepower 


will do all the little jobs such as pumping, grinding, spraying 
and shelling and a lot of your big jobs, and save money for 
you on every one. It enables you to do your work easier, 
better and quicker, as well as cheaper. The Olds will help 
your wife with churning, washing and cream separating. 
Get an Olds and make her work lighter. 

We have a size for your work and we can furnish it fitted up 
as you want it. You can get the Olds mounted on skids, 
trucks or stationary bases. 

You should investigate the combination outfits—the Olds 
hitched to a Rumley feed mill, baler, saw mill, silage cutter, 
corn sheller, power pump or electric light plant. 

Rumely service is back of every Rumely machine—49 branches and 11,000 


dealers—supplies and repairs on short notice. Ask for Olds catalog 
No. 344. 







































Threshing Machines 
Corn Machines 
Baling Presses 


Kerosene Tractors 
Gasoline Tractors 
Engine Plows 


Road Machines 
rain Elevators 
Steam Engines 


Cream Separators 
ee ills 
Stationary Engines 




















RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
New Orleans, La. 


QIN 


Hlinois 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago 
Atlanta, Ga. 











When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I] am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’ 





send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 








If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
Then call 






